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Truly Amazing Design 


Yes, the all-new Case “400” stands symbol what 
advanced engineering can achieve how engineering 
vision transforms itself into practical reality and brings 
farming the future into beneficial focus today. Truly, 
the 4-plow “400” just such creation one that 
breath-taking its two-tone beauty and literally “out 
this world” functional features. 

Take, for example, its all-new engines—Powrcel for 
Diesel fuel, Powrdyne for gasoline, gas distillate— 
both with super strength throughout and electric-hardened 
five-bearing crankshafts. Then, there’s the new Powr- 
Range transmission with eight speeds forward and two 
reverse for unbroken transfer power from slow 
crawl fast road travel all supremely simple with one 
shift lever, one clutch, one gear-set plus shift pattern 
that’s natural. Even more, there’s Uni-Thrust “ball 
point” front suspension for easy manual power steering 
Duo-Valve hydraulics with limited down-pressure 
control aid ground penetration and operator com- 
forts that defy adequate description. 


SEND FOR THE FILMS 
THAT TELL THE STORY 


America’s Finest New Case ‘400’ sound, 


new sound slide film that presents dramatically 
minutes the remarkable way Case Diesels 
are produced from the manufacture 
engine parts with automatic machines that are 
uncanny their precision and operation 
right down the extraordinary procedures 
quality control, assembly and testing. 


full-color, 10-minute motion picture today’s 
finest tractor the h.p. class powerfully 
and indelibly portrays the advancement that 
Case engineering and research has made its 
dedicated service modern power farming. 
See your Case dealer about loan these films 
write the Case Co., Racine, Wis. 
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Free-swing mounted plow follows the tractor naturally 
the contour without crowding side draft. 
excellent implement for building broad base terraces. 


Fast-working tool bar units such this mounted bedder 
provide emergency equipment for checking wind erosion 
under difficult conditions. When rains come, the same unit 
used speed planting cover crops the contour. 


The deep-cutting chisel can effective against the 
ravages wind and water. land subject wind 
erosion roughs land hold soil particles, and lets 
heavy rains soak more rapidly. 


there's 


NEW LOOK 
EQUIPMENT 


for conservation 


The variety equipment now available for Allis-Chal- 
mers farm tractors makes soil conservation more prac- 
tical and profitable than ever before. Almost any job 
can done easily, quickly and low cost. 

New mounted implements can handled close 
quarters, hillsides ditch banks. They can at- 
tached detached instantly. They work unit with 
the tractor help increase traction are easy 
transport. Hydraulic power gives the operator complete 
command. 

This the new look farm equipment and real 
boost for soil conservation. 


RACTOR DIVISION + MILWAUKEE 1, U.S. A 


This mounted scraper used for maintaining terraces, filling low 
spots, constructing grass waterways and similar work. the answer 
the need for efficient earth mover the farm tractor. 
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for tedious jobs. Here’s another idea—to match the modern 
for Old tractor, there are new, efficient tools for old, soil-conserva- 
tion jobs. Look three examples— 


Irs often said that the tractor makes soil con- 
servation farming easier because furnishes tough muscles 


When farmers come field demon- 


strations, they gather around this disk 


terracing plow. It’s flexible tool for 


terracing, filling gullies, constructing 
diversion terraces, and similar jobs. It’s 


handy. 


simple, easy-to-use, on-the-farm im- 


plement; fast, efficient, economical, and 


What grass soil conservation, the grassland 
drill pasture improvement. Without destroying 
the established sod, this drill deep-places fertilizer, 
plants nurse crop such oats, and seeds perma- 
nent grasses and legumes—all one operation. It’s 
just what the doctor ordered. 


The rotary cutter another tool with 

potent soil-conservation touch. It’ll 

beat pieces such pasture pests su- 

mac, buck brush, willows, sage, and 

similar woody weeds—so that land can 

reclaimed for productive pasture. 

It’s also fine for cleaning roadsides, 


brushy lanes, and weedy fence rows. 


better cut than burn. 


all such jobs, modern Power Steering gives you perfect control your outfit—in soft, sandy, wet ground; along 
tours; across rough pastures; along uneven fence-rows and lanes—effortless steering always. For more information, write 


JOHN DEERE 


Toole 
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big Spreader, with its many exclusive advanced 
features, not only built dish out—but can take too! 


You can wash down New Holland Spreader—after weeks 
work—and the finish will come practically like new. Special 
steps taken during the manufacture make this possible. 

For example: after all shearing, forming, piercing, notching and 
welding operations, metal parts are cleaned and degreased both 
water and acid rinses. Remaining residue wiped from parts hand. 

Next, Metalife primer sprayed over all these metal parts. 
This preservative that protects and seals against the corrosive 
action bacteria, acids and weather. 

This followed coat New Holland red paint. maintain 
proper spray painting conditions, temperature and viscosity paint 
are checked twice daily and, naturally, each time paint mixed. 

Special treatment also given the dense Georgia pine flooring 
before painting. For one hour before assembly, floor boards are com- 
pletely immersed Pentacote preservative solution—tested the 
Department Agriculture for water-repellent and non-rotting 
qualities. this way even the ship-lapped joints are protected. 

Add all this the continual quality checks materials used and 
you have spreader that will wear its age well after years service. 
The New Holland Machine Co., New Holland, Pa. subsidiary 
The Sperry Corporation. 


NEw HOLLAND 


Farming" 


New Holland’s 130-bu. Spreader shreds the densest chunks matted material 


Here’s why New Holland Spreaders 
don’t show their age 


Metal side sheets ready immersed 
wash tank solution oz. Fosbond 
per gal. water. 


After minutes 180° solution, side 
sheets will receive hot water and acid 
rinses before painting. 


Yellow pine floor boards draining after 
being submerged for one hour fungi- 
cidal sealer bath. 
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ABOUT IRRIGATION 
HORSEPOWER 


The Texas rancher who planned this 
installation used horse sense well 
heavy-duty engine his pump. 
Here’s why: 


LETS TALK HORSE SENSE 


BOUGHT WORK- 
POWER, NOT RPM 


Moderate speed Minneapolis-Moline 
Power Units with large piston dis- 
placement, long connecting rods, ex- 
tra weight and greater bearing area 
develop more torque (ability 
work given horsepower.) Lower 
RPM gives dependability with lower 
fuel costs and longer engine life. 
knows his engine will stay the 
job far longer lower cost because 
has the built-in stamina that counts. 


BOUGHT CONTINU- 
OUS OPERATION 


Heavier parts and extra quality 
advantages made good sense this 
man terms permanent instal- 
lation. Protection offered 
automatic cutouts water temper- 
ature and oil pressure give this owner 
the assurance that can pump con- 


Let’s talk horse sense 
about 
irrigation 


tinuously without worrying about his 
engine investment. Full-flow oil filter, 
safety by-pass gear-type oil pump 


submerged sump, manifold crank- 


case ventilation, oil-bath air cleaner 
and breathers, gear-driven water 
pump and thermostatic water by-pass 
cooling add his confidence that this 
engine built run without 
load let-up. 

And, offers the exclusive Heat- 
Exchanger base pan that maintains 
uniform oil temperature regardless 
load weather conditions. 


BOUGHT THE 
RIGHT ENGINE SIZE 


MODEL CYL. 

1500 RPM, 165 in. displacement. 
MODEL CYL. 

1500 RPM, 206 in. displacement. 
MODEL CYL. 

1300 RPM, 283 cv. in. displacement. 
MODEL CYL. DIESEL. 

MODEL CYL. 

1200 RPM, 403 cu. in. displacement. 
MODEL CYL. 

1300 RPM, 425 in. displacement. 


MOLINE 


MODEL CYL. 
1300 RPM, 425 in. displacement. 


MODEL CYL. 
1200 RPM, 605 cv. in. 


MODEL CYL. 
105 1400 RPM, 605 cv. in. displacement. 


MODEL 800-6A—5 CYL. 
148 1200 RPM, 800 in. displacement. 


MODEL CYL. 
212 1300 RPM, 1210 cv. in. displ. 


MODEL CYL. 
275 1200 RPM, 1600 cv. in. displ. 


*LPG H.P. except fan 


Minneapolis- Moline irrigation engines 


are factory engineered for gasoline, 


distillate, natural gas, gas diesel 
fuels give you benefit the lowest 
cost fuel your area. 


GET THE ENGINE FACTS 

Before you buy irrigation power 
unit, see your Dealer. Ask him 
fit dependable power your 
irrigation requirements. 


For additional facts and new “High Turbu- 
lence” booklet WRITE— 
“IRRIGATION INDUSTRIAL DIV. 


MINNEAPOLIS-MOLINE 


MINNEAPOLIS 1,MINNESOTA 


Watershed Management 


COLMAN, Forest Service. Systematic ap- 
praisal the methods managing vegetation 
watersheds increase ground water supplies; check 
soil erosion and siltation; reduce flood peaks. De- 
scribes effect vegetation runoff, infiltration, 


storage, etc. Foundation 


The Flood Control Controversy 


LUNA LEOPOLD, Geological Survey; 
THOMAS MADDOCK, JR., Bureau Reclama- 
tion. Clarifies both technical problems and economic, 
political issues flood control. Evaluates proposed 


control measures. Conservation Foundation study. 
tables. 278 pp. 


Irrigation Development and 
Public Water Policy 


ROY HUFFMAN, Montana State College. full 
account the socio-economic aspects irrigated 
agriculture and public water policy the 
Explains financing, planning, organizing, and operat- 
ing irrigation projects. ills., tables. 336 pp. $6.50 


Fresh Water from the Ocean 
CECIL ELLIS, Nuclear Development Associates, 
Inc. Investigates economic feasibility, basic physics 
quantity fresh water extraction methods. Presents 
all matter and energy factors; analyzes costs exist- 
ing and proposed systems. Conservation Founda- 
tion study. ills., 217 pp. 


Conservation Law and 
Administration 


WILLIAM SCHULZ, JR., University 
School Law. Using Pennsylvania yardstick, 
book offers blueprint for improvement conserva- 
tion law and practice. Describes work federal, 


state agencies. Conservation Foundation study. 
ills., tables. 607 pp. 


Resources and the American Dream 


SAMUEL ORDWAY, JR. leading conserva- 
tionist explores the fundamental problem our 
dwindling natural resources. Shows how consumption 
can and must brought into balance with supply 


USE THIS COUPON 


Please send books checked: 


Vegetation and Watershed Management, Colman........... $7.00 
Flood Controversy, 5.00 
Irrigation Development and Public Water Policy, Huffman.. 6.50 
Fresh Water from the Ocean, Ellis........................ 5.00 
Conservation Law and Administration, Schuilz.............. 10.00 
Resources and the American Dream, Ordway.............. 2.00 
Save money ~¢ remitting with order. 
Books returnable if not satisfactory. 
Check enclosed Bill Bill firm 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 
East 26th Street, New York 


SNOW 
CAST IRON 


Resist Rust 


Manufacturers Low Pressure Gates 


and Valves for Irrigation various 
type all sizes from 


SNOW GATES VALVES 
2437 East 24th Street 


Box Los Angeles 54, California 


For years pace setter the irrigation industry, 
Rain Bird has led the field improved irrigation 
sprinklers. Continuous laboratory and in-the-field 


research assures the performance and reliability 
Bird Sprinklers. 

Invest Rain Bird, the leader! Also, sure the 
sprinkler you gets meets the American Society 
Agricultural Engineers’ standards and fits your 


requirements exactly. Literature request. 


NATIONAL RAIN BIRD 
SALES ENGINEERING CORP. 


CALIFORNIA 


SPRINKLER 
LAKE 
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Grassland Agriculture the South 


BUIE 


1925 nine states east Texas devoted 36,727,080 acres cotton and corn and 31,381,885 acres 
pasture and hay. Twenty-five years later the cotton and corn acreage had been reduced 27,779,- 
902 acres, whereas pasture and hay had increased 64,890,247 acres. The trend toward grass reached 


its peak 1945-50. 


Pasture, hay and silage are the principal uses which grass being put, but many farmers are 
finding that two- three-year-old sod excellent for row crops. 


not anticipated that grass will replace cotton, but that the two will fit together comple- 
mentary relationship based current economic conditions, the capability the land, the desires 


and abilities the farmer, and related factors. 


NEW CROP has come the South. Grass, despised 
Southern farmers devouring enemy, and fought 
them from dawn dusk every day through many hot 
summers, now challenging cotton all the way from the 


Carolinas Texas. 


From the standpoint the immediate situation, this 
challenge does not seem formidable has during 
more favorable seasons. Grassland farmers, along with 
producers other crops, have been hard hit the 
drouths the past three summers. But this merely 
one the problems are going have recognize and 


prepare for assess the long-range prospects for the 
new type agriculture developing the South. 


are properly evaluate the place grass the 
South today, necessary that recognize the role cot- 


ton played the economy individuals and the area 
whole. Otherwise, cannot properly appreciate the 


significance the shift grass. 
Cotton—King 


Early the agricultural development the South, 
cotton assumed position dominance and for many 


years served—and served well—the entire nation. During 
the years from the close the War Between the States 


the beginning World War this crop dominated 


Southern agriculture and the same time had marked 
effect the economy the entire country. The value 
cotton exports from the United States during these 
years—excepting the period World War I—almost 
exactly equalled our favorable trade balance. 

Throughout the years many agricultural leaders, begin- 


ning even before the era scientific agriculture brought 
about the development agricultural colleges, de- 
plored the dependence the Southern farmer one- 
crop system. They urged diversification—a shift live- 
stock and crops other than cotton. But for the most part 
their advice went unheeded. Good though was, and 


This paper Dr. Buie, past president the SCSA, 


was presented the Ninth Annual Meeting the Soil Conser- 
vation Society America, November 15-17, 1954, Jacksonville, 
Florida. Dr. Buie state conservationist, Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice, Columbia, 


Figure Coastal Bermuda grass used extensively the 
South. This grass generally considered newcomer. 


recognized such many farmers, was unheeded 
largely because there was ready market for products 


other than cotton and the seemingly ever-increasing de- 
mand for this crop caused over-shadow all others. 


And the abundance labor, mostly unskilled, made 
shift other less labor-consuming activities inadvisable. 


Then, too, the Southern farmer until recently was 


capped turning grassland agriculture because the 
absence productive grasses adapted the hot sum- 
mers the South. All conditions favored cotton, and 
cotton was grown. 


Under prevailing conditions the South could not com- 
pete with the Western Prairies the production live- 


stock, even though the early days our country the 
Southeast was important source meat for the more 
densely populated areas the North. 

The scope the current movement toward grassland 
agriculture the South too broad presented prop- 
erly through the viewpoint any one individual. There- 
fore—and recognition this need—recently ad- 


dressed brief questionnaire relatively large number 
agricultural workers the states extending from 
North Carolina Oklahoma and Texas, which their 
viewpoints were sought. The response this request was 
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Figure Left: Thousands acres unprofitable land such this are being developed for pasture throughout the South. 
Right: Former cotton land South Carolina now devoted sericea for beef cattle. 


indeed gratifying, replies were received from most 


those addressed. Their tabulated answers form the basis 
the conclusions which are presented this discussion. 
Beginning Grassland Agriculture 
The trend toward grass the South actually had its 
beginnings the 1920’s. The shortage labor during 
and immediately after World War was probably the 
most important factor this movement. The decline 
the price cotton following the war, spread the boll 
weevil throughout the entire cotton territory, and the 
greater demand for livestock products—particularly from 
our own people the South—also contributed the 
movement. The effect soil depletion and erosion, al- 
though important, resulted the abandonment land 
for row crops rather than its diversion other uses. 
But the trend toward grass which had its beginning 
the 1920’s did not advance very far the 1930’s. Cotton 
continued the mainstay Southern agriculture. 
was not until the labor supply was curtailed and the de- 
mand for livestock products increased greatly the ef- 
fects World War became evident, that our farmers 
began earnest develop pastures and feed crops. 
There are three kinds land which grass has been 
and being extensively planted the South. First, 
substantial acreage row crops has been directly replaced 
grass for hay, pasture seed. But nothing like all 
the land now being devoted grassland agriculture, 
which the future may used, falls this category. 
Thousands acres lay idle for many years before being 
planted grass. Because severe soil erosion, the lack 
_of labor, the low price cotton, combination 
these, many fields were “turned out”—as say the 
South—to broomsedge and slowly-appearing pine trees. 
And then much the bottomland which found along- 
side all streams the hilly portions the South being 


cleared and used for pasture and hay. Some these 
areas have never been cultivated, so, were long since 
abandoned brush and unprofitable hardwoods. was 
virtually impossible clear such land with hand tools 
and horse-drawn equipment. But with the availability 
tractors and bulldozers, many thousands acres such 
land which heretofore virtually nothing value was 
being produced are being brought into profitable produc- 
tion. 

Coincident with the expansion grassland agriculture 
the South, and actually leading factor the move- 
ment, has been the recognition the need for better land 
use practices. The planting badly eroded idle land 
the poorly drained low-lying areas just referred to, are 
examples this. On-the-ground technical assistance 
soil conservation district cooperators and other farmers 
has been important factor helping them develop 
and maintain better land use practices. Much the land 
previously planted row crops was not suited such 
purpose and now with new plants, necessary equipment, 
and growing appreciation proper land use, farmers 
are better position adapt their crops the land, 
recognizing the capabilities both the land and the crop 
and fitting them together with good management for 
maximum production. 

New Plants 

Plant explorers searching throughout the world for new 
material and plant breeders using native introduced 
stock have been responsible recent years for bringing 
into productive use many plants suited grassland agri- 
culture and adapted the climatic and soils conditions 
the South. Agronomists, soil conservationsts and other 
agricultural workers have brought these new grasses and 
legumes the attention farmers and other cases 
have helped them use better advantage plants pre- 
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viously well known. For instance, common Bermuda 
grass being managed produce meat and milk 
profitably. 

The former nursery program the Soil Conservation 
Service, whereby seeds and planting stock newly in- 
troduced developed crops were increased for distribution 
through soil conservation districts, was important fac- 
tor expanding the use such plants Kentucky-31 
fescue, sericea lespedeza, blue lupine and the Bahia 
grasses. These are but few the crops which have 
found their way many farms this route. 

Throughout the years substantial amount research 
grassland agriculture has been conducted USDA 
and experiment station workers the South, but they 
have paid nothing like much attention grasses and 
legumes the more popular row crops. Honesty com- 
pels admit being party such action. use the 
word “admit” advisedly, once was agronomist, 
but like most colleagues the time, was prima- 
rily interested cotton and not very much concerned 
about grass. Well recall the discussions with 
fellow-agronomists during the 1920’s when our interest 
was centered almost wholly cotton, and was only 
with indifferent attitude that even discussed pas- 
tures all. 

The exact date the beginning the development 
research program with grasses and legumes difficult 
determine this time. Undoubtedly, there were vari- 
ous tests one kind another the early days many 
our experiment stations, but for the most part 
worthwhile thorough-going research breeding better 
varieties, development improved cultural methods, 
the use fertilizer for pasture was undertaken very 
many experiment stations until 1930, and the date was 
even later most cases. 

Replies the questionnaire, distributed throughout the 
South, listed total approximately different species 
grasses and legumes being more less general 
use this time. interesting note that approxi- 
mately one-half these were unknown, least areas 
where they are now extensively grown, more than 
years ago. addition our old standbys, such an- 
nual lespedeza, Dallis and Bermuda grass, and crimson 


and white clover, there are number newcomers 


the list. Numerous crops which few years ago were 
either unknown unused the South, but which today 
are planted extensively, include the tall fescues, Coastal 
Bermuda, Bahia, sericea lespedeza, kudzu, Caley peas, 
ladino clover and many others. 


Some New Problems 


The development grassland agriculture the South 
resulting many new problems. These are varied and 
embrace such diverse subjects control diseases and 
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Figure Top: Bahia grass, another newcomer, promis- 
ing soil saving pasture plant the South. Bottom: Dallis 
grass one the good pasture grasses now used rich, 
heavy soils. 


insects, the application fertilizer, weed control pas- 
tures and hay fields, and adaptation farm equipment. 
Let consider equipment: Certain implements are 
needed for preparation land for grass, others for its 
management and harvest, and still others the prepara- 
tion seedbeds sod land for following crops. longer 
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Figure Top: Ladino clover was unknown the South 
until few years ago. Bottom: Crimson clover old 
standby and used extensively. 


the one-horse plow with few simple attachments and 
combination planter and fertilizer distributor sufficient 
meet the equipment needs farmers who use grass 
and legumes important part their farming oper- 
ations. Mechanical planters which set plants stolons 
fast rate also are general use many sections. 
Another very important development the use 
mechanical equipment the preparation sod land for 
succeeding crops. Tractor-drawn equipment now avail- 
able virtually every farm throughout the South makes 
possible prepare firm seedbeds even heavy sod. 
Such practice was almost impossible with mule-drawn 
plows and harrows, and even where could done, the 
amount labor involved made wholly impracticable. 
Thus, see that the use tractor equipment the 
Southern farmer playing important part both the 
establishment grass and its proper utilization. 
Many changes and developments likewise have been 


the application fertilizer. Where agricultural 


workers generation ago advised the use 500 800 
pounds complete fertilizer per acre for cash crops such 
cotton and tobacco, farmers now are using this much 
and more—with substantial amounts additional nitro- 
gen—for grass. And such applications are profitable, too, 
research and experience with Coastal Bermuda and 
other pasture grasses and legumes show that they respond 
high rates fertilization. many cases farmers are 


securing least part the nitrogen needed the 


grass through over-planted winter legumes. 

might discuss like manner the problem disease, 
insect and weed control introduced grassland agricul- 
ture, the solution these problems has made neces- 
sary for our farmers develop and put use whole 
series new skills. 


Uses for Grass 


Production feed for livestock pasture, hay and 
silage lead the uses which grassland being put. 
many cases hay silage secured from pasture when 
the growth exceeds immediate needs. 
number farmers have found seed production newly 
introduced crops highly profitable and there will 
always demand for high quality grass and legume 
seed adapted crops. 

Heretofore, farmers the South have felt that there 
was use which grass could put except feed for 
animals. But farmers all the Southern states are now 
planting grass part their regular rotations. This 
not general yet, but approximately one-half the in- 
dividuals who answered the questionnaire recognized this 
use. Farmers are fast finding through experience that the 
best place plant cotton, corn, tobacco, peanuts and 
other row crops anticipation bumper yields 
field which has been sod for two, three more years. 
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Figure Left: Fescue and ladino sod increased yield cotton this Mississippi farm per cent. Right: Blue grass, 


For instance, more than few farmers the Bright Leaf 
Tobacco Belt the Carolinas and Georgia are finding 
that grass properly handled has place the tobacco 
rotation. 

Grass has many advantages when thus used 
rotation. First, protects and conserves the soil and 
available plant nutrients while growing. When 
decomposes, organic matter high quality 
added the soil. Not the least the benefits the 
improvement the structure the soil and the in- 
crease its water-holding capacity. During the past 
season, which has been extremely dry, numerous 
examples have been noted where the effect the 
drouth was less pronounced row crops which 
followed heavy grass sod. More experimental work 
and demonstration are urgently needed this field. 

The Agricultural Conservation Program Service the 
USDA reports that farmers the states embraced 
the cotton South who cooperated with its current and 
former programs from 1936 1953 planted grand total 
approximately 170 million acres green manure and 
cover crops for soil improvement and erosion control. 
This gives some indication the extent which farm- 
ers have used and are continuing use such crops for soil 
improvement. 

Great Change Date 

Those who are familiar with Southern agriculture 
know and understand the tremendous change land use 
which has taken place many individual farms during 
the past years. Not too many years ago, row 
crops were considered irreplaceable and the size every 
farm was reckoned the number acres cotton, 
tobacco peanuts. Now, however, not unusual 
find farms which the acreage row crops has been 
reduced almost, not quite, the vanishing point. 


carpet grass, white Dutch Clover and annual lespedeza combine provide excellent grazing this Florida pasture. 


That with which are familiar individual farms 
reflected area-wide figures. 1925 the nine states east 
Texas planted 36,727,080 acres cotton and corn. 
But years later this acreage had been reduced approxi- 
mately one-fourth 27,779,902. During the same 25- 
year period the area devoted pasture and hay these 
nine states increased from 31,381,885 64,890,247, 
more than double. Inasmuch the increase grass was 
almost million acres, while the decrease row crops 
was only nine million, obvious that much grass was 
planted land which 1925, least, was not devoted 
the two row crops mentioned. 

well known, course, that World War II, with 
the accompanying tremendous increase demand for 
animal products, was big factor the increased acreage 
grassland the South. fact the movement, although 
began some years earlier, did not actually get under 
way until about this time. The consensus those agri- 
cultural leaders interviewed through questionnaire 
was that the five-year period greatest expansion was 
from 1946 1950. This time interval may not quite 
right for all states, but South-wide probably ac- 
curate period can determined. all know that 
immediately following the war there was rush the 
part many people into livestock farming. This 
boom, for was nothing more nor less, has slacked off 
during the past four five years, but that may best, 
for gradual, stable development much more desirable 
than rush the part many people something 
all once. 

What the Future? 

What are looking forward the South today 
the development sound agricultural economy, one 
which will spread our base operations number 
crops where grass plays its part. The countless gullied 
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hillsides and depleted fields often seen even yet one 
travels across the country bear mute testimony the fact 
that cannot build permanent agriculture row 
crops alone. must have the diversification which 
the leaders another day dreamed and talked. There 
better way which this situation can created than 
through the more extensive use grass and legumes 
adapted local land capabilities. 

Why should not greatly increase the number 
acres grass? have land which are not putting 
profitable use otherwise, have the plants, have 
the agricultural leadership and knowledge develop 
proper methods production and use, and have peo- 
ple who are learning the mechanics grass production, 
and who also are coming have its 
place the general scheme. 

The South concerned not with agricultural econ- 
omy which grass will replace cotton, but one which will 


embrace both grass and occupying its 


proper place our pattern permanent agriculture. 

Probably the greatest bar increased acreage grass 
the South this time the cost establishment 
relation anticipated returns. takes quite sum 
money develop even few acres pasture when that 
development includes clearing, land preparation, liming, 
fertilizing and seeding. And then there are many opera- 
tions and management problems, such ways combat 
the frequent drouths, need for knowledge better fer- 
tilizer practices, and the availability adapted crops. 
The farmer himself must learn how enter into the new 
activities. For instance, must learn that have 
enough feed must times have surplus. There 
ever-present tendency overstock. Acreage needed must 
based average, even below average, conditions 
rather than anticipated production when everything 
goes right. The effect the severe drouth such oc- 
curred throughout large part the South the past 
season would have been less drastic had the number 
animals our farms been balance with normal feed 
production. 

Will the trend toward grassland agriculture continue 
unabated, subject only economic conditions and mar- 
ket needs? This question which farmers and others 
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are asking, not only throughout the South, but the entire 
country. doubt any one can answer that question with 
assurance this time, but believe that the comment 
Mississippi farmer few years ago indicative the 
thinking many. had converted his entire farm 
grass, and when asked the price cattle declined 
would continue produce livestock back cot- 
ton, said, after moment’s thought, “Well, don’t 
know just what would under such conditions, but 


This the keynote and the basis what are doing 
grassland agriculture the South today. are using 
our land and other resources more effectively than ever 
before. Meanwhile our soil being put condition 
that will enable continue use the years 
come for the best purpose. 


Most the agricultural leaders the South who were 
queried regarding the prospect future expansion 
grassland agriculture were optimistic. Only very few 
expressed the feeling that the future regarding grassland 
agriculture this section was not bright. Dr. 
Murray, dean and director the College Agriculture, 
University Georgia, probably expressed the opinion 
majority when said, “We have the potential for great 
expansion. fewer people are employed the farm 
our system agriculture the South will become more 
extensive and less intensive.” Others used such terms 
“very promising,” “here stay,” “further expansion an- 
commenting the subject. 


not expected that grassland agriculture will 
entirely, even largely, replace cotton throughout the 
South, but that the two will fit together complemen- 
tary relationship based current economic conditions, 
the capability the land, the desires and abilities the 
farmer, and related factors. Within the range eco- 
nomic conditions, land best suited cotton, tobacco 
peanuts still will planted such crops. Grass grass 
and legume mixtures will seeded land—the capa- 
bility which makes such use logical and proper. There 
plenty land which can raise all the cotton 
need and still have lots left for grass. 


Definition Profession 


First, profession occupation for which the 
necessary preliminary training intellectual char- 
acter, involving knowledge and some extent learn- 
ing, distinguished from mere skill. 

Second, occupation which pursued large- 
for others and not merely for oneself. 


Third, occupation which the amount 
financial return not the accepted measure suc- 
cess. 


late Justice Brandeis 
Supreme Court 


Trees for Tomorrow 


N.. TAYLOR 


this business growing trees, are limited three things: Soil, moisture and the mean 


average temperature. Soil, course, the most 


rtant governs the species trees which 


may grown given area. Soil itself affected erosion which again can controlled the 
lanting trees and grasses. Soil, certain areas such the low delta lands, may also affected 


the silt deposits arising from floods. Again, trees play important part flood control. They 
slow the rate run-off water the hilly and mountainous areas, thus helping equalize the 


flow water the streams. 


THE DEVELOPMENT THIS integrated idea 
Trees for Tomorrow, envisioned Mr. Everest, 
good example industrial approach resource man- 
agement. When found 1944, Trees for Tomorrow was 
concerned primarily with the planting trees. However, 
during the first five years, two factors became obvious 
our contact with people expanded. These factors are: 


That soil, water, forest and wildlife management 
are integral part complex over-all resource 
picture. 

That people follow through more thoroughly 
they have invested their own time, money effort 
project. 


Now launched its twelfth year, the Trees for Tomor- 
row program revolves around: 


The distribution one-half million free trees an- 

nually. 

The machine planting 750,000 trees which 

landowners buy from state nurseries. 

The preparation forest management plans for 

privately owned woodlands. 

large scale and cooperative program resource 

education. 

For practical purposes you can interest more people 
the planting more trees you also appeal their in- 
terest soil, water and wildlife. The same results can 
accomplished including the importance forestry and 
water conservation when stressing soils. Building un- 
derstanding this basic concept paramount the suc- 
cess any over-all resource management plan. 

The Trees for Tomorrow program based the idea 
that contact with people comes first, that action more 
important than any other media helping build the 
resources the state. Trees for Tomorrow sponsored 
paper mills and five power companies, representing 
the bulk the paper and power producing capacity 
Wisconsin. The paper and power industries are vitally 
interested sustained flow forest products, water- 
shed protection, and the prevention floods and the 
silting dams because these things are sound business. 


Taylor executive director Trees for Tomorrow, Inc. 
His headquarters are Merrill, Wisconsin. 


—D. Everest 


Helping People Help Themselves 


This spring Trees for Tomorrow will distribute 550,000 
trees 570 different private landowners. not the 
intent this distribution plan furnish planting stock 
the same landowners year after year. Free trees are 
offered the amount 1,000 seedlings per year for 
period two years. During this time, Trees for Tomor- 
row foresters have opportunity check planting sites, 
make survival counts, and become acquainted with the 
landowner. After the second year, forward each land- 
owner tree application blank from the state and letter 
encouraging him carry his reforestation program 
through the purchase trees from state nurseries. Each 
state application blank carries symbol which can 
determine the carry-over effect. have found that while 
distribute approximately one-half million trees, land- 
owners, result receiving free planting stock the 
past, are buying million and half trees each year. 


Figure Sylvester, left, Trees for Tomorrow for- 
ester, takes time out tree distribution center explain 
techniques planting spruce attentive youngster. Each 
spring half million trees are distributed free landowners 
from north central Wisconsin counties the basis 


1,000 trees per year for period two years. 
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Figure Left: Hembre, secretary Wisconsin State Soil Conservation Committee and member Trees for To- 
morrow camp advisory council, instructing teachers take soil profile field tour from the camp. Teachers earn 
six credits during five weeks’ course each summer sponsored Wisconsin State colleges. Right: Trees for Tomorrow 
operates three tree planting machines for large scale reforestation. Under this plan, planting stock purchased from the state 
and the landowner pays Trees for Tomorrow hour for the use the machine. Fifteen banks north central Wisconsin 
have bought machines and turned them over county agents for the use landowners the area. 


direct result our contact with landowners the 


distribution free trees, Trees for Tomorrow now oper- 
ates three tree planting machines for large scale reforesta- 
tion. This can done about one-half the cost hand 
planting. 

Under the machine planting plan, landowners buy their 
stock from the state, furnish tractor and labor, and pay 
Trees for Tomorrow hour for the use the ma- 
chine. Trees for Tomorrow turn checks planting sites, 
prepares planting plan, furnishes the technical assist- 
ance forester, and routes the trees from nursery 
the landowner. 

Management and Resource Education Important 

was natural that program forest management 
should develop result our extensive contacts with 
landowners the planting trees. Forest management 
important because the 16,000,000 acres commer- 
cial forest land Wisconsin which about 14,000,000 
acres require some degree management. 

Since the fall 1953, small fee cents acre 
has been charged for the preparation these plans. Dur- 
ing the past year, management plans have been prepared 
for 16,780 acres privately owned woodlands. Besides 
reconnaissance map, these plans include written sup- 
plement containing inventory present cover types, 
giving age and size classification, recommendations for 


tree planting and harvesting, well summary 
the probable status the tract years from now. 
The importance soil, forest, water and wildlife man- 


agement dramatized annually 3,600 people who at- 
tend conservation workshops the Trees for Tomorrow 


Camp. this number, 1,500 are high school and county 
normal school students who come camp school time. 
Workshops vary length from three days accred- 
ited five-weeks’ course for teachers sponsored Wiscon- 
sin State colleges. Fifty-nine coordinators, top-flight 
specialists resource education, and field technicians 
made the corps the instruction staff. The Trees for 
Tomorrow Camp maintains camp director and for- 
ester Eagle River year around. 

The camp opened this year March and will con- 
tinue with full schedule until November There are 
125 different resource tour stops from Eagle River. Be- 
cause students and adults learn best doing, emphasis 
placed group participation during field trips. 


What They Learn 


Soil management, they learn, means maintaining the 
fertility the soil, putting every acre its best use. 


Groups cut soil profiles show the top soil, depth sub- 
soil, and apparent rock. They map soils with hand 
level and soil auger, see proper and poor farm practices, 
see examples contour plowing, terracing and strip crop- 
ping. They learn that top soil represents storehouse 
plant foods that require probably 12,000 years accu- 
mulate. 


Water management, they learn, means maintaining 
even flow clear water for industrial, community and 


recreational use. Students know that water essential 
life, that use seven times more water than any 
other resource. 


Small stream management studied the Northeast 
Area Headquarters Woodruff. Here groups put 
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Figure Folke Becker, left, president Trees for Tomor- 
row Inc., awarding boundary marker Mr. and Mrs. 
Roderick MacKinnon, Vilas County landowners, for their out- 
standing work forest management. The McKinnons have 
been carrying out recommendations forest management 
plan drawn for them 1946. 


waders see how deflectors channel the water that 
digs cool cover for trout, see floating logs that provide 
shade for fish and digger logs that turn water banks 
where its temperature lowered. Fishery specialists show 
campers that fish propagation does not depend solely 
dumping quantities fish into the stream, but that 
streamside improvement basic factor. 

the Rainbow Reservoir, groups learn how calcu- 
late the number cubic feet water that passes cer- 
tain point. They see that reservoirs not only furnish 
continuous supply clear water, but also prevent floods 


and protect soils. 


Wildlife management, they learn, means maintain- 
ing animal populations level with their food supply. 
Groups visit deer yards, see browse conditions, see deer 
feeding grounds, visit beaver dam, and the Wiscon- 
sin River flyway, learn that some species become extinct 
man upsets the delicate relationship forests, soils, 
water and wildlife. 

Forest management, they learn, means providing 


raw material sustained yield basis. resource 
stop, campers find how many steps, their own stride, 


takes make chain. With the use compass, they 
pace acre, find about the size football field. 
They determine volume standing timber using 


cruiser’s stick. With forester’s help they mark trees for 
harvesting. 
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studying resources first groups see that the 
purpose all resource management assure ade- 
quate supply the products the earth which are essen- 
tial man’s welfare. 


Trees for Tomorrow, the past years, has distrib- 
uted million free trees 5,488 landowners, machine 
planted another 3,806,750 trees for 196 people, placed 
under management 142,122 acres forest land owned 
410 people, while more than 19,400 people have studied 
resource management the Trees for Tomorrow Camp. 

These figures are significant, not from the standpoint 
the number trees planted, the number acres placed 
under management, the number people who have 
been camp, but they serve guidepost new 
pattern that has been laid down for industrial approach 
resource management Wisconsin. 

Speaking before the State Historical Society an- 
nual meeting recently, Folke Becker, chairman the 
board Rhinelander Paper Company and president 
Trees for Tomorrow since its founding, said: “We 
our goal, background green forests for Wisconsin, 
increased employment, protection our watersheds and, 
most important, informed citizens who realize that large- 
scale, long-range resource building requires coordinated 
effort and that cannot accomplished overnight 
decree.” 


Crystallizing this thinking terms action the 


prime objective which Trees Tomorrow dedi- 
cated. 


Figure Fish Management. Milking spawn from fish 


April lake near Trees for Tomorrow camp. 


Major Plant Types the Soutwest 
And Their Relation Climate and Soils 


THE VEGETATION Arkansas, Louisiana, Okla- 
homa and Texas made two major plant forma- 
tions, namely, grassland and forest. Grassland lies largely 


west the 45-inch rainfall belt; forest lies east this 
belt, where annual rainfall higher. The differences 
sizes plants are explainable the fact that trees re- 
quire the most water, shrubs the next largest amounts and 
grasses the least. Tall grasses require more water than 
mid grasses, and mid grasses need more water than short 
grasses. 

Many men have written about the vegetation these 
four states since the first white explorers passed through. 


The main periodicals consulted the writers are listed 


the end the paper. 

large extent the boundaries the four grassland 
associations and forest formation follow those outlined 
Weaver and Clements their book entitled Plant Ecol- 


ogy. System classifying plant communities patterned 
after the one used Clements the book Dynam- 


ics Vegetation. 

Most the detail boundaries various plant com- 
munities was developed soil conservation district tech- 
nicians and others the Soil Conservation Service. The 


information vegetation found various plant commu- 


nities came from work unit guides range sites and 
condition developed for soil conservation districts. 
Climate Influences Plant Production 
The grassland formation subdivided into four major 
associations, namely, True Prairie, Coastal Prairie, Mixed 
Prairie and Desert Plains Grassland. Each association 


the product its own peculiar climate, with True Prairie 


having the most favorable rainfall, Coastal Prairie second, 
Mixed Prairie third, and Desert Plains Grassland the 
driest. Hence, tall grasses grow the True Prairie, and 
the stature and yield grass become gradually lower 
from True Prairie Desert Plains Grassland. 


Climatic variations are less radical the forest forma- 


tion than the grasslands, but even here they are evi- 
dent. For example, forest production considerably 
higher than the 60-inch annual rainfall belt than 
the 45- 50-inch rainfall belt. 

Local Factors Influence Plant Patterns 


While climate the major determiner the kind 


the Farm and Ranch Planning Branch, Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice, Washington, Mr. frequent contributor the 
and has also written several books grassland manage- 
ment. 

Homer Mitchell woodland conservationist for the Southeastern 


states, Soil Conservation Service, headquarters Athens, Georgia. 


Big Bend National Park, Texas. 


vegetation that dominates broad region, other factors 


may either improve decrease the productivity site 
and, hence, modify the kind vegetation produced. 


Major changes elevation, and soil variations due 
differences the parent material, maturity, percentage 
minerals and salts, and slope, often have great influence 
plant patterns within general climatic belts. 
Where these variations are great enough make signifi- 


cant differences amounts available soil moisture, 
there will changes the kind vegetation produced. 

Soil and vegetation are not independent variables, 
each has reciprocating influences the other. For ex- 
ample, made from the mother rocks the action 
water, temperature and vegetation. Vegetation key 


agent soil making, but the kind that grows influenced 


the maturity the soil. For example, mosses, lichens 


and other plant pioneers are the first inhabit rocks and 
other raw soil material. Mature soil, however, supports 
climax plant community which highest for the soil and 
climate. 


Local soil conditions large numbers areas 


have profoundly modified the vegetation from 
what normal for the climate: Two examples are 
presented follows: 

Communities bottomland hardwoods along 
streams that drain grasslands. High water tables oc- 
casional flooding provide added moisture and hence the 
soils such river bottoms grow trees instead grasses. 


Sandy, gravelly and rock areas that are free hard 
pan, claypan horizontal bed-rock also improve local 
soil-moisture conditions the grassland formation. Rain- 
fall intake high these soils which also yield mois- 


ture plants more readily and more completely than 
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Figure Left: Mixed Prairie—Southern Great Plains good range condition. The grasses are largely blue grama and buf- 
falograss. Right: True Prairie range excellent condition near Nowata, Oklahoma. Little bluestem, big bluestem and Indian- 
grass are the mest prevalent. 


heavier soils. Local plant patterns modified soil con- 
ditions are also found the Oklahoma and Texas Cross 
Timbers, Texas Hill country, Lampassas Cut-Plain, Gran- 


ite basin, East Texas Post Oak belt and eastern Edwards 


Plateau. these areas, soil-moisture conditions have 
been improved sufficiently over the climatic normal that 
trees shrubs, particularly oaks, form savannah with the 
understory composed grassland dominants the True 
Prairie. 


Examples where soil conditions cause less 


able moisture relationships also are 
found and such instances the plant yield 
below that normal for the climate. 

The Tall Grass Prairie, between the Colorado River 
Texas and the Mississippi River Louisiana, 
illustration such situation. This area lies within the 


forest climatic belt. 


Here the Lake Charles and Crowley silt loam soils 
have poor soil-plant-water relationships, particularly dur- 
ing the critical growing period for forest growth. The 
subsoils are composed dense claypan-like layer, dif- 
ficult for the tree roots penetrate. Commercial tree 


plantings have not been successful and most this for- 


mer grassland now rice. 

Occurrence prairies forest and savannahs the 
forest belts Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma and Texas 
are explainable much the same way described the 
Tall Grass Prairie. Presence claypans claypan-like 


subsoils creates subnormal habitat for trees, but such 


areas are excellent sites for the bluestems, Indiangrass, 
switchgrass and eastern gama. 

similar example where soils have modified the 
vegetation the forest formation found those parts 
eastern Oklahoma and the Ozark Mountain section 


Arkansas where savannahs are intermingled with forest. 
Deep permeable soils, with good water-holding capacity, 
produce true forest. But large areas with claypan-like 


subsoils, shallow rocky soils, rapidly permeable deep 


soils have moisture resources that are subnormal for true 
forest development. Hence, they formerly were covered 
with tall grasses and the hardwoods were scattered and 
low grade. Such savannahs are good grazing land, but 
are submarginal for forest. Wherever the tall grasses 


have been taken out fire and grazing, scrubby hard- 
woods have filled in. Some landowners are killing the 


scrub trees the filled-in savannahs and converting them 
highly productive native grasslands. 
Desert Plains Grassland Association 
This association reality savannah desert 
shrubs mixed through grassland. Rainfall varies from 


eight inches per year, and annual evaporation varies 


from inches. The dominant shrubs belong the 
lily and Amaryllis families and include several yuccas, 
sotol, sacahuista and agaves. Chamiso, four-wind salt- 
bush, important shrub that has decreased under 
grazing. The common grasses are feathery bluestems, 


Arizona cottontop, bush muhly, plains lovegrass, plains 


bristlegrass, hairy grama, black grama, curlymesquite and 
tobosa. Sideoats grama important from Maverick 
County, Texas, westward, but missing from Webb 
County Hidalgo County. Tarbush and creosote bush 


have invaded large areas and are the distinguishing kinds 
vegetation many localities. 

Rocky Mountain Foothills: This area 
scattered igneous rock and limestone mountain tops. The 
Davis Mountain mass the largest mountainous area and 
9,000-foot Guadalupe Peak the highest. The highest 


peaks grow western yellow pine, pinyon pine, weeping 


a 
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juniper, alligator juniper, one seed juniper, redberry 
juniper, Arizona cypress, Emory oak and gray oak. The 
important grasses are cane bluestem, little bluestem, 
Texas bluestem, sideoats grama, green sprangletop, Ari- 
zona cottontop, bush muhly, New Mexico feathergrass, 
balsamscale, several large muhlys, tanglehead, black 
grama, hairy grama and blue grama. 
II. Mixed Prairie Association 

This great semiarid grassland dominated mix- 
ture mid and short grasses. the mid grasses, side- 
oats grama, silver bluestem, sand dropseed and purple 
threeawn are found throughout the Mixed Prairie, west- 
ern wheatgrass and needle-and-thread grow the north- 
ern half, and Texas wintergrass important cool- 
season grass the southeastern part. Buffalo-grass, blue 
grama and hairy grama are common short grasses. Curly- 
mesquite important short grass the southern part. 

High Plains Bluestem: Widely scattered over 


the Mixed Prairie are deep sandy areas and canyon breaks 
which provide better-than-average habitat for grass. 
Here grow the taller grasses, found the True Prairie 
immediately the east. The important ones are little 
bluestem, sand bluestem, Indiangrass, switchgrass, sand 
lovegrass and sideoats grama. Havard’s shinnery oak and 
sand sagebrush occurred sparingly part this type. 
present, oak and sagebrush have become dominant and 
grass scarce. 

Shinnery Oak Savannah: Fractured limestone 
beds parts the Edwards Plateau provide better-than- 
usual sites for the dominant grasses the Mixed Prairie, 
plus some species low growing oak known locally 
shinnery. Little bluestem, pinhole bluestem and green 
sprangletop also add variation this part the Mixed 
Prairie. 

Post Oak Savannah: The bulk this type lies 
within the True Prairie grassland association and will 
described there. 

Rocky Mountain Foothills: small area this 
type found Black Mesa northwestern Oklahoma. 
Black Mesa the eastern extension Mesa Mayo, 
igneous-rock highland originating near Raton, New Mex- 
ico. The vegetation generally similar the Rocky 
Mountain Foothills southwest Texas, already de- 
scribed. Two important cool-season grasses, western 
wheatgrass and Nevada bluegrass, are added. Galleta 
warm-season grass which found here, but not the 
Desert Plains grassland Texas. 

True Prairie Association 

The True Prairie association lies between the 25- and 
45-inch annual rainfall belts Oklahoma and Texas. 
The key grasses are little bluestem, big bluestem, Indian- 
grass, switchgrass and sideoats grama. The latter more 
prevalent the western half. 


Figure Coastal Prairie range excellent condition near 
Crystal City, Texas. Tanglehead and cane bluestem are the 
dominant grasses. 


number savannahs are superimposed upon this 


area, but the grasses that identify the True Prairie 


are important the savannahs, too. The prairies grow- 
ing the blacklands Refugio, Victoria, Jack- 
son, Matagorda and Wharton Counties, Texas, more near- 
resemble True Prairie than Coastal Prairie. 


Post Oak Savannah: Post oak savannah includes 
the Oklahoma and Texas Cross Timbers and east Texas 
Post Oak belt. The dominant grasses the True Prairie 
are the important ones. Purpletop, additional grass, 
found throughout, while beaked panicum identify- 
ing species the easternmost savannahs. Post oak and 
blackjack oak are the important trees which identify this 
distinct and obvious plant community. 

Hill Country Savannah: This type lies mostly 
within the Texas Hill Country, and Lampassas cut-plain. 
Trees this savannah are largely live oak, Spanish oak, 
with numerous inclusions several species shinnery 
oak. True Prairie grasses dominate, and hairy grama be- 
comes minor constituent. 

Live Oak—Post Oak Savannah: This type 
found the granite basin located mostly Mason and 
Llano Counties, Texas. Tree cover mostly post oak, 
blackjack oak and live oak. The grasses are typical True 
Prairie dominants, plus purpletop and sand lovegrass. 

Bottomland Hardwoods: Bottomland Hard- 
woods are similar those described under Coastal Prai- 
rie (IV). 

Pine-Hardwoods: Two islands shortleaf pine 
mixed with hardwoods are located Bastrop and Fay- 
ette Counties, Texas. This marginal forest site, being 
about 60-foot pine site. 

IV. Coastal Prairie Association 

This plant association located southern Texas and 
northeastern Mexico, where rainfall inches 
annually. Originally was grassland composed north- 
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ern and subtropical dominants. now known the 
brush country, because the dense stand subtropical 
shrubs that have invaded from Mexico. 

The important grasses are feathery bluestems, seacoast 
bluestem, tanglehead, Arizona cottontop, plains lovegrass, 
plains bristlegrass (both tall and short forms), trichloris, 
lovegrass tridens, purple threeawn, hairy grama, slender 
grama, buffalograss and curlymesquite. Sideoats grama 
and Texas wintergrass are important along the northern 
and eastern boundaries. Indiangrass, gulfdune paspalum 
and switchgrass are important plants sandy soils. 

The leguminous shrub plus chamiso, yuccas 
and agaves, form savannah with grassland over large 
part this association. 

Post Oak Savannah: The southern extension 
the post oak savannah found the True Prairie cuts into 
the northeastern Coastal Prairie, where changes some- 
what its characteristics. Considerable live oak mixes 
with post oak and blackjack, and many the grassy 
dominants the Coastal Prairie are replaced those 
typical the True Prairie. 

Bottomland Hardwoods: Hardwood trees are 
crowded densely over the well watered bottomlands. 
Species oak, ash, elm, hickory, willow and sycamore 
are some the most important. Dense tree growth with 
understory shrubs prevents grass from growing well, 
little grazing available. Wildrye and rescue- 
grass produce some growth winter after tree leaves 
have fallen. 

Gulf Coast Marshlands: The marshlands are 
restricted narrow belts along the Gulf Mexico and 
few inland bays. The grass species the 
salt marsh are big cordgrass, marshhay cordgrass, gulf 
cordgrass, smooth cordgrass, common reed, seashore salt- 
grass, switchgrass, Olney bulrush, longtom, seashore drop- 
seed and knotroot bristlegrass. Sacaton apparently was 
once important the higher salt marsh adjacent the 
Coastal Prairie, but not east there. Bushy sea oxeye, 
dwarf shrub, also important, and increases under 
grazing. freshwater marsh, southern wildrice and paille 
finne are two the most important grasses, but are not 
found south and west Beaumont, Texas. 

Eastern Forest Belt 

The eastern forest formation lies generally east the 
45-inch rainfall belt. Because higher rainfall, com- 
mercial forests occur except savannahs and prairies 
where poorer soil-plant-moisture conditions prevail. The 
important plant communities lying within the forest for- 
mation are follows: 

Mixed Hardwood Forest and Savannah: This 
community includes intermingled upland hardwood for- 
est, hardwood savannah and cedar glades. Frequently 
these types occur areas too small map separately. 
the total area now woody growth, about per cent 
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upland hardwood forest, per cent hardwood 
savannah and per cent cedar glades. 

The upland hardwood forest sites are those with soils 
having adequate moisture-storage capacity produce 
hardwood trees sawlog size and quality normal 
stands. The identifying species, when present, are white 
oak, northern red oak, southern red oak. There high 
percentage other red oaks, black oak, various hickories 
and gums which are not limited the forest type. 

The savannah sites are those which have woody as- 
pect, but where the soil lacks the moisture-holding ca- 
pacity produce trees sawlog size and quality nor- 
mal stands. Many stands have good density because 
long continued burning and overgrazing, but the stems 
are small and highly defective. Generally, however, the 
trees are widely spaced, short bodied, full crowned, with 
understory native grasses and other herbaceous 
vegetation. The identifying species are blackjack oak, 


post oak, winged elm, cedar elm, black oak, hackberry 


and hickory. The first three usually predominate. Only 
occasional trees, principally post oak, produce sawlog 
sizes commercial quality, and these usually have less 
than one log usable length. Such trees are scattered 
discourage logging. 

The cedar glades occur areas where the soil mois- 
ture capacity extremely low and cedar has thickened 
the overused grasslands. 

Prairies Forests and Savannahs: Livestock 
pioneers the forest formation found excellent graz- 
ing these original scattered prairies. These prairie soils 
are too drouthy for forest, but big and little bluestem, 
switchgrass, Indiangrass and eastern gama, plus numer- 
ous nutritious forbs, grow abundantly. Most the for- 
mer prairies have been plowed and are now farmed. 
few still are found various degrees perfection. Few, 
however, are excellent condition. 

Pine-Hardwoods: The pine-hardwood community 
the common one the Coastal Plains and the Ouachita 
Mountains. Soil moisture adequate for commercial for- 
estry, producing trees sawlog size and quality rea- 
sonable time. Shortleaf and loblolly pines are the prin- 
cipal commercial species, because both their rate 
growth and value. Commercial hardwoods commonly as- 
sociated with the pines are gum, white oak and southern 
red oak. Other common associates are blackjack oak, post 
oak, hickories and bluejack oak, which sometimes are 
dominant where the commercial species have been elimi- 
nated seriously reduced unwise cutting. 

Bottomland Hardwoods: The remaining bot- 
tomland hardwoods are those portions the flood 
plains too low elevation two small area for eco- 
nomical protection against flooding levees, poorly 
drained for cultivation use for tame pasture. 

Composition the several bottomland hardwood types 
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Figure Pine-hardwood forest typical kind found 
Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma and Texas. Low grade hard- 
wood species have been girdled order kill them bet- 
ter timber trees can thrive. 


varies with the degree wetness, which also reflects soil 
texture. The lighter soils occur the ridges better 
drained areas and produce the most valuable timber. The 
trees consist largely sweet gum, red oaks, swamp white 
oak and white oak, elms, pecan and water oaks, together 
with representation many species lesser impor- 
tance. 

The low-lying clay flats are less productive commer- 
cial timber. The species are largely honey locust, bitter 
pecan, overcup oak, water oak, and hackberry, which 
usually defective, along with some cedar elm, green ash, 
American elm, persimmon and willow. 

Tall Grass Prairie: This area has been converted 
largely rice production. The heavy, nearly impervious 
soils that are too drouthy produce forests once sup- 
ported vigorous stand tall grass, including big and 
little bluestem, pinehill bluestem, switchgrass, Indian- 
grass, eastern grama and host associated forbs. The 
heavy subsoil that thwarted tree roots provides solid 
bottom hold the water used rice irrigation. 

Shortleaf Pine Type: Shortleaf pine occurs 
pure stands the Ouachita, Boston and Ozark Mountain 
areas vertically bedded shale and sandstone soils hav- 
ing good moisture-holding capacity. Shortleaf pine 
almost the only tree commercial importance such 
soils. Associated hardwoods are mainly southern red oak, 
black oak, blackjack oak, post oak and hickory. 

Upland Hardwood Type: The Upland Hard- 
wood type, except intermingled with prairies and sa- 
vannahs the mountain areas, occurs the narrow, 
loessial ridges paralleling the Mississippi River. The 
principal trees commercial value are white oak, various 
red oaks, tulip poplar, white ash, persimmon and walnut. 
Associated are the usual low-value scrub oaks, beech and 
hickories. Occasional specimens sassafras, cottonwood, 
American elm, red elm and others reach large sizes and 
are excellent quality. 
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Longleaf Pine Type: Longleaf pine type 
singular community that deserves special recognition. 
The principal longleaf pine areas are recognizable today 
one more the following: (1) Presence long- 
leaf pine forest; (2) Presence occasional specimens 
longleaf pine generally undeveloped cutover land; (3) 
Extensive treeless areas (except stream borders and “bay 
areas occupied the scrub oaks and hickories; 
(4) Specimen longleaf pine young stands loblolly, 
shortleaf slash pine. 

The land is, with very minor exceptions, characterized 
shallow, poorly drained soils deep coarse sands. 
either case, they are “drouthy” and poorly adapted 
cropland agriculture. These soils are primarily suited for 
forest production. 

Cypress-Tupelo Swamp: Cypress-Tupelo swamp 
found parts the lower Mississippi River Delta, 
which lies under water fluctuating levels except during 


rare periods prolonged drouth. Cypress and tupelo 


gum appear the only tree species able tolerate 
such prolonged flooding. Hence, they occur pure 
stands either species mixtures the two. Included 
such areas are hummocks and narrow ridges, subject 
only annual flooding, which may the 
water oaks, pecan, willow and other hardwood species 
characteristic the wetter portions normal bottom- 
land. 

Gulf Coast Marshlands: See discussion Gulf 
Coast Marshlands under Coastal Prairie (IV). 
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Method for Determining Surface 
Runoff from Watersheds 


DONALD WHELAN anp NORMAN TRIPP 


Determination the amount surface water runoff that may expected from given watershed 
under varying storm conditions matter considerable importance. the surface runoff which, 
because its speed concentration and flow, makes the most immediate and most devastating con- 
tribution flood peaks. the rapid loss this surface runoff which might otherwise infiltrate the 
soil and recharge depleted ground-water supplies that contributes materially critical low flows. 
also within the limits manipulating the amount surface runoff changing land cover and 
use that the watershed manager must operate secure his objectives. 


THE AMOUNT SURFACE runoff which results 
from storm given intensity over particular water- 
shed area can determined two different methods. 
The first these simulating rainfall artificial 
application water and measuring the amount infiltrated 
into the soil and the amount which runs off over the sur- 
face. This method widely used, but both time con- 
suming and expensive. The second method and the one 
described below mathematical computation 
which the storm rainfall timed passes through the 
soil. Before discussing this procedure detail neces- 
sary review very briefly the relationships which affect 
the movement water through the soils. 


Soil-Water Relationships 


The capacity soil absorb and transmit water 
depends primarily its development and structure. The 
elements texture, depth, internal drainage and the 
extent which the soil has been disturbed modified 
land use and management are all important. soil 
which has developed matured place usually consists 
three distinct layers soil. The surface layer com- 
posed mineral matter mixed with organic matter de- 
posited surface vegetation and known the “A” 
horizon. The “B” horizon, second layer, consists 
weathered mineral material enriched leaching salts 
and organic matter from the upper layer. The lowest 
layer, “C” horizon, consists unconsolidated parent 
geological material. Each these three horizons may 
and often does have different and distinctive struc- 
ture and may have widely differing abilities absorb 
and transmit water. 

Soil structure the term used denote the arrange- 
ment soil particles and aggregates into certain patterns. 
The voids spaces between these particles which make 
the soil mass represent the volume available for water 
storage and its amount, size and continuity depend 


Donald Whelan, hydrologist, and Norman Tripp, forester, 
are engaged flood control work for the Forest Service. Both 
men are located Upper Darby, Pennsylvania. 


the arrangement and size the soil particles and aggre- 
gates. Thus the soil structure determines how much 
water can retained either permanent (retention) 
temporary (detention) storage and the rate its down- 
ward movement through the soil. The so-called perma- 
nent retention storage that part the water which 
held strongly enough surface attraction the soil 
particles resist the pull gravity. Some this reten- 
tion storage water may lost the stronger pull 
evaporation transpiration through the surface 
plants. 
Water Movements the Soils 

When water enters the soil the first goes satisfy 
any deficiency the retention storage which may have 
occurred through transpiration evaporation. Once the 
retention storage satisfied the remaining water goes 
fill the available pore space until the point saturation 
reached. The amount water between that necessary 
satisfy retention storage and the point complete 
saturation known detention storage. The water 
detention storage free move downward and laterally 
the soil and constitutes the supply available for re- 
charge the ground water for lateral flow feed 
springs and streams. 

After penetrating the soil surface, the water percolates 
quickly down through the “A” horizon filling the pore 
spaces goes until reaches the level the “B” hori- 
zon. the structure the horizon such that its 
percolation rate equal greater than that the 
“A” horizon the water continues downward the same 
rate. However, the percolation rate the “B” horizon 
less than that the horizon, which the usual 
case, impeding layer, such claypan hardpan, 
present the downward progress the water abruptly 
slowed. the rainfall continues rate greater than 
the lowest percolation rate any impeding layer, the soil 
above the impeding layer gradually becomes saturated 
until spill-over and surface runoff occur. the same 
time lateral subsurface flow begins along the impeding 
layer until reaches point where the downward progress 
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Figure The influence wide variety factors such land use, soil types, ‘drainage patterns, and topography must 
estimated and correlated determine the effect land management both surface runoff and flood peaks. 


easier until breaks out the surface and runs off 
surface flow. 


Rainfall rarely continues high intensities over long 
periods time, but rather bursts heavy falls inter- 
rupted lulls. Since the downward and lateral move- 
ment water the soil continues even during these lulls, 
temporary storage again becomes available the upper 
layers and more water can infiltrate into the soil. Thus, 
the soil behaves much would pail with holes the 
sides and the bottom and being filled from the top. 
water poured into the pail faster than can drain 
away through the holes, the pail soon fills and spill-over 
occurs. However, the supply water decreased 
stopped, drainage continues through the holes and more 
storage capacity made available. 


Another factor which must considered calculating 
surface runoff that roughness the soil surface. 
Each depression the ground piece litter the 
surface acts temporary check dam prevent surface 
flow. addition acting actual storage space, this 
delay runoff gives the water more time and better 
opportunity infiltrate into the soil. The degree sur- 
face roughness greatly influenced such land manage- 
ment practices contour plowing, strip cropping, mulch- 
ing, and those designed develop good vegetative 
cover. 


The kind and amount vegetative cover also play 
important part protecting the soil surface against the 
impact raindrops. When the surface not adequately 
protected the impact the raindrops produces puddling 
and sealing the surface pores. This may change the 
rate infiltration through the surface soil that surface 
runoff occurs even though the soil below may still have 
ample storage capacity. 


Routing Procedure. calculate the timing 
routing procedure the amount surface runoff that will 
occur from particular storm watershed, first 
necessary take samples from each soil horizon under 
all the varying conditions cover and use inves- 
tigated. These samples are studied the laboratory 
determine the soil structure, the available pore space, and 
the percolation rate. calculation then made the 
time for passage through the pore space the successive 
soil horizons the actual amount water known 
have fallen during the storm, including all its timed vari- 
ations intensity. keeping account all times 
the amount detention storage already used, pos- 
sible determine any point time which soil horizon 
controlling the intake water the soil, the rate 
intake, and the amount, any, surface runoff. With 
this method also possible determine the effect 
infiltration recovery during lulls the storm when the 
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OBSERVED TOTAL RUNOFF 


SURFACE CONTRIBUTION 


SUBSURFACE RUNOFF CONTRIBUTION 


TIME HOURS 


Figure Analysis the flood hydrograph. 


water surface storage and the upper soil horizons 
has opportunity drain into the lower levels and 
also laterally. 


Rainfall Analysis. learn how surface runoff con- 
tributes flood peaks watershed first necessary 
analyze rainfall and runoff for historical storms 
which data have been collected. From weather records 
and other similar information, estimate made the 
amount water and the remaining available storage 
space the soil the beginning the storm. From 
these same records the varying amounts rainfall over 
the watershed are determined from the storm center its 
outer limits. inventory made all the combina- 
tions soil types and vegetative cover and use. Using 
the values determined from laboratory analysis the 
soils, the amount rainfall known have occurred 
particular point timed through the soil profile for each 
soil-cover complex that point and the amount sur- 
face runoff obtained. The total surface runoff for the 
watershed found multiplying the surface runoff for 


each soil-cover complex the known area the com- 
plex. 


Runoff Analysis. The total flood runoff from the 
watershed measured continuously recording de- 
vice stream gaging station terms stage height 
water the stream. From previous studies the rate 
flow known for each the varying stream stages. 
converting the continuous record flood stage into terms 
rate flow, graph called hydrograph can pre- 
pared which shows the continuous relation between time 
and rate flow. This hydrograph shows when runoff 
started, how built peak flow and stage, and 
then gradually receded again normal flow. pos- 
sible mathematical means separate this total flood 
hydrograph into its component parts and then prepare 
individual hydrographs for the surface, subsurface and 
ground-water flows and show how and when each con- 
tributed its share the total peak. check, the vol- 
ume surface runoff shown the surface flow hydro- 
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Economic Evaluation the Efforts 


Conservation Farming 


RUSSELL OLSON 


This article primarily concerned with the economic evaluation conservation farming from the 
standpoint the individual farmer. The level conservation and the means achieving are 
different for different farmers because the different values they place income received 
the future. deciding land use program, farmer must select from number alternatives 
which offer different distribution patterns costs and benefits over time. discounting these 
future costs and incomes their present value has valid basis for comparing alternatives and 
selecting the best. The length time farmer takes into account his plans, the need for money 
now relative anticipated future needs, the availability savings credit, and his disposition 
with regard assuming risks all affect the rate which discounts future costs and returns and 

thus determines the level and means conservation that best for him. Thus, conservation plans 
must tailor-made the individual farmer’s circumstances they are going economical for 


him. 


THE CRUCIAL QUESTIONS that farmers face 


deciding conservation program are: (1) What 


the best level degree conservation? and (2) What 
the best way achieve it? 

Unfortunately, there not complete agreement 
what meant conservation farming. But few gen- 


eral definitions will indicate the sense which use terms 
that mean different things different people. First, may 
think conservation referring the distribution 


use resource over period time, with the time 
period broken into series time intervals. Thus, 


the conservation problem may deal with how the annual 


use rates soil resources should distributed in, for 


example, the next years. rearrangement the use 
pattern that future rates use are increased represents 
conservation. rearrangement resulting decrease 
future rates use would represent depletion. measur- 
ing the degree conservation (or depletion) would 


necessary assign weights the use rates for each future 


time interval. here, the term in- 


terpreted broadly enough include any practice that re- 
sults rearrangement the time distribution pattern 
use rates favor the future. 


The Level Conservation 


Following this definition, the question the optimum 


level conservation might better stated terms 
the optimum pattern resource use over time. What 
this optimum pattern? The answer depends largely upon 


Russell Olson agricultural economist with the Produc- 
tion Economic Research Branch, Agricultural Research Service, 
University and engaged cooperative research work produc- 
tion economics with the Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station. 

This article condensation paper presented the annual 
meeting the SCSA held Jacksonville, Florida, November 15, 
16, 17, 1954. 
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who asking the question. Whether the question can 
answered reasonably well for society whole doubt- 
ful. there any way which can determine the 
pattern soil resource use that would most satisfac- 
tory society the next 100, 500 1,000 years? This 


problem involves generations and the optimum for this 


generation likely differ from the pattern considered 
best some other generation. Therefore, may make 
little sense for try measure the economic effects 


conservation for society whole over long periods 
time. But, for shorter periods time, generally 


assume that under our system free enterprise, market 


prices reflect the pattern resource use desired so- 


ciety. Free market prices are expected dictate the 
range and combination farm and non-farm goods that 
would give consumers the greatest satisfaction during the 
period they consider relevant. the market operated 
perfectly, the optimum pattern soil resource use for 


society would achieved getting each farmer adopt 


the most profitable pattern use for his farm. That the 
market does not work perfectly reflect the resource use 
desired society generally recognized; nevertheless, 
decisions regarding levels and means conservation are 
made individual farmers guided largely prices and 


profits. very effective, appeal them change 
their land use needs made the basis that will 
pay. 


What then the optimum pattern soil resource use, 
level conservation, for individual farmer and how 
can achieved least cost? The answers depend 


upon number things. The physical effects par- 
ticular practice under certain conditions may the same 
for all farmers, but the values placed the physical 


effects would not the same. There are several reasons 
for this. (1) Not all farmers consider the same time 
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The oceans are the source 


all moisture. 
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The Nation’s Available Water 


When think the term water resources number things may come mind. Some may 
think farther than the water faucet the home, others may think springs, wells, creeks, 


rivers lakes. Still others will ponder over the hydrologic cycle; that is, the movement water 


from the atmosphere the land,.to the seas, and back the atmosphere again. The phases 
this cycle are: Precipitation, which falls primarily snow, rain, hail; the infiltration water 
into the soil; surface and subsurface runoff; and the evaporation and transpiration moisture 


provide atmospheric water vapor which will again released precipitation. Our water resources 
are tied this hydrologic cycle and the sun the source energy that activates the cycle. 


Total Available Water 


Over long period time the source all moisture 
the ocean. has been estimated that the total average 
annual evaporation from the oceans amounts 275 bil- 
lion acre feet. acre-foot the amount water 
that will cover one acre land one foot deep. equals 


approximately 325,900 gallons). The amount precipi- 


tation that falls the oceans about 244 billion acre 


feet and the amount supplied the oceans from runoff 
from the lands about billion acre feet. Thus the 
amount water released and returned the oceans 
balance. The total precipitation land estimated 
billion acre feet. The evaporation from the land 


and inland water surfaces billion: acre feet. This, 


addition the billion acre feet water returned 


the oceans runoff balances the precipitation the 
land. 


Precipitation. Precipitation measured approxi- 
mately 11,000 stations over the United States. Some 
these stations have been operation for many years, 
others for shorter periods. These records furnish the basis 
for determining the amount precipitation that falls 
over the nation. Our gross water resources, average 
annual basis, amounts approximately 4.8 billion acre 
feet. When this spread over the total area the 


response 


United States (30 inches) gives some idea the 


amount water involved. not all uncommon 
for there marked variance rainfall with the 


seasons, with the wetter season frequently yielding twice 
much rainfall per month the dry season. general, 
streamflow 


rises and falls 


these seasonal 
variations, and 
course, 
responds 
quickly 
heavy precipi- 
tation, and 
fails appear 
long periods 
low precipi- 
tation, when 
most the 
rainfall re- 
turned the 
atmosphere 
transpiration 
tion. Not all 
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Rainfall replenishes our water supplies. 
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Large amounts snow stored natural reservoirs 
mountainous regions. 


this precipitation comes the form rain. large 
areas the United States snowfall during the winter and 
early spring months provides large percentage the 
water used for irrigation, power development, municipal 
and other uses. many the higher lands the west, 
along valleys draining the high lands, the runoff may 
snow melt conditions. All this precipitation, however, 
does not fall evenly over the United States. The water 
resources different areas the nation vary greatly. 
This readily illustrated comparing the precipitation 
and vegetation the desert country with that the 
eastern United States. Thus, there are areas excess 
and deficit water resources. The State Louisiana! gets 
almost twice much rainfall (55 the average 
for the United States, while the State Nevada only 
gets about one fourth 8.8 inches. Snowfall varies 
the same manner. The seasonal snowfall Tamarack, 
California during the winter 1906-07 amounted 
feet. brief review the developments over the nation 
will show that the progress many areas greatly in- 
fluenced the available water resources. 


Storage Resources 


Not all our water resources are such location 
under controlled conditions that are favorable for 
economical utilization. There little question that 
the gross water resources the nation greatly exceed 
our present use. There also question that water 
resources are deficient terms the right amount 


the right time the right places large areas 
the country. 


Runoff. The component the water cycle that has 
great potential for development runoff. Heavy use, 
some areas, being made the runoff that flows from 
the headwaters the seas; some arid areas the total 
flow some the streams being utilized. However, 
the total runoff available the entire United States 
only small percentage put use man. When 
consider runoff, are dealing with about per cent 
the average annual water resource. The other per cent 
accounted for evaporation and transpiration. 


Surface Storage. Controlling and making econom- 
ical and efficient use our water resources has long pre- 
sented challenge constructive thinking people. The 
establishment national policy for the development 
our water resources has largely been dictated the 
needs and demands our expanding economy. now 


that the water resources entire river 


system should developed for many purposes. The 
fact that large percentage our total water flows down 
the streams the oceans focuses attention these 
streams source water that can developed 
beneficial uses. make maximum use this water 
has controlled and diverted locations where 
can used. 

Some water pumped directly from the streams and 
lakes. Storage facilities are provided for purposes such 
flood control, municipal water supply, hydroelectric 
power, and irrigation. The amount storage provided 
depends number conditions: Available water re- 
sources, economic feasibility, site conditions, water re- 
quirements, and volume runoff controlled. All 
these would not applicable necessarily all project 
purposes. The development our river systems their 


Water which flows from the land enters streams and begins 
the journey the seas. 
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Left: Large reservoirs are used store and control stream runoff. Right: Water from ground water reservoirs extracted 


pumps. 


present status has been gradual process requiring great 
expenditure funds, and the benefits accruing these 
projects also have been great. The development stor- 
age facilities for irrigation purposes has progressed rapid- 
ly, primarily the Western States. Usable storage 
capacity reservoirs with more than 5,000 acre feet 
amounted more than 278 million acre feet. 
this amount million acre feet were for irrigation. The 
remainder was for municipal water supply, flood control, 
power, navigation, recreation and other uses. There are 
total 1,300 reservoirs this classification. 


Ground Water Storage. Part the hydrologic 
cycle the storage and release water nature’s great 
ground water reservoirs. These underground reservoirs 
are continually being replenished the precipitation 
that falls the land. Storage being depleted the 
lateral movement the water which emerges springs 
and seepage which augments and sustains the base 
flow streams. Where glacial materials have been de- 
posited thickness several hundred feet, not 
uncommon for half the streamflow appear ground- 
water discharge continuing long after wet seasons. The 
economical development groundwater depends upon 
the occurrence thick layers porous materials large 
crevices the bedrock. These conditions are usually 
found only local areas. For example, high-capacity 
groundwater developments are available the sandy 
deposits beneath the High Plains Texas, and the 
permeable bedrock materials beneath much the area 
the North-central States. Under favorable conditions 
the rate storage and the rate release the stored 
water can speeded artificial means. This can 
accomplished releasing surplus surface water over 
porous soils with high infiltration rate. The release 
stored water can effected developing wells and 
pumping. Not all our ground water reservoirs behave 


the same manner under heavy use. some our arid 
regions the rate pumpage far exceeds the rate re- 
plenishment. Under these conditions the water table 
level receding rapid rate. There are 
where the replenishment rate balance with the use 
rate and considerably greater development could take 
place without lowering the water table level. Temporary 
lowering the water table might not necessarily indicate 
over-development the water resources. ground water 
depletion result series dry years, the ground 
water reservoir will restored normal levels during 
wet years. 

The information available our total ground water 
resources for the nation whole not conclusive. 
Detailed investigations have been limited specific re- 
gions. Ground water reservoirs now yield about one- 
sixth the nation’s withdrawals from the ground, streams 
and estimated that the ground water reser- 
voirs have storage capacity several times that the 
Great Lakes approximately equal years average 
rainfall. not, however, economically physically 
feasible develop great percentage this storage for 
beneficial uses. 


Supplemental Sources 


The critically short supply water some re- 
gions and estimates that the demand for water will 
continue increase have given emphasis the need 
for research and investigations determine there 
are feasible means supplementing our normal 
water resources. the past few years, research has 
been initiated with hopes accomplishing this ob- 
jective. Two approaches that have received consid- 
erable attention are weather modification and control 
and the refinement sea water produce fresh 
water. 
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Weather 
Modification 
and Control. 
Operations for 
seeding clouds 
have been car- 
ried out 
commercial 
basis some 
the western 
regions with 
the objective 
inducing 


means. At- 


Photo Department Agriculture 
silver iodide generator used seeding 
clouds. 


kind an- 
other have 
been made for 
this purpose over long period years. Only dur- 
ing the past few years, however, have scientific 
studies been made try determine how much how 
little precipitation may produced seeding clouds. 
variety substances and methods are used cloud 
seeding. These include the use dry ice, salt particles 
and silver iodide crystals which are released from air- 
planes ground generators. statement released 
the American Meteorological Society weather modifi- 
cation and control indicates that cloud seeding acts only 
trigger the release precipitation from cxisting clouds. 
The meteorological conditions most favorable for arti- 
ficial release precipitation are very much the same 
those which usually lead the natural release pre- 
cipitation and this makes the evaluation the effects 
seeding difficult and often This statement 
also indicates that present knowledge atmospheric 
processes offers basis for the belief that the weather 
climate large portion the nation can modified 
cloud seeding. The results experiments which have 
been conducted explore such large scale effects are 
considered inconclusive. Conclusions research 
and studies indicate that further experimentation de- 
sirable and necessary settle some the issues con- 
cerning the effects cloud seeding. 


Processing Sea Water. Obtaining fresh water from 
sea water not new process. has been accomplished 
for hundreds years. Technically entirely feasible. 
The problem primarily one producing fresh water 
from sea water cheaply enough compete with the de- 
velopment and use natural fresh water resources. There 
are special uses which justify the high cost producing 


limited quantities fresh water from sea water, such 
supply troops areas without suitable natural water 
supply. Two approaches this problem are remove 
the water from the salts remove the salts from 
the water. Distillation systems one kind another 
are used remove the water from the salts the sea 
water. There are additional methods for doing this, such 
osmotic methods. The methods used for removing 
salts from the water are generally chemical nature, 
such the ion exchange system. the hydrologic cycle, 
the sun supplies the energy for the evaporation mois- 
ture from the oceans which falls precipitation the 
land. Economical means using this same free source 
energy obtain large quantities fresh water di- 
rectly from sea water have not been found. Development 
fresh water directly from salt water for agriculture 
and industry probably will not take place until the cost 
processing competitive status with that the 


development natural fresh water resources. 


Water Conservation and Reclamation 

The increasing demands our water resources 
will make imperative that steps taken con- 
serve and efficiently use our present water resources. 
estimated that about per cent the total 
annual precipitation returned the atmosphere 
through evaporation and transpiration. This sug- 
gests that another opportunity make beneficial 
use water under certain conditions might 
decreasing losses due these causes. The efficient 
control water used for irrigation and other pur- 
poses might release additional amounts for develop- 
ment purposes. 


Re-use Water. The water that flows the streams 
subject being used over and over many times. 
series hydroelectric plants stream example 
the same water being used generate electricity 
number locations. Some industries re-use water with- 
drawn from streams several times before returning 
the stream. The pollution streams with industrial and 
other wastes reduces the usefulness stream flow for 
certain purposes and imposes added cost purification 
processes. Here again greater use can made the 
water resources through the careful planning and con- 
trol withdrawals from and discharges into streams. 
Water purification systems can aid greatly keeping 


our water fit for use. 
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Economic EVALUATION CONSERVATION FARMING 


Economic Evaluation 
(Continued from page 132) 


period relevant. Some farmers may plan for period 
more years, whereas some plan for only single year. 
(2) those farmers who plan for the same time period, 
not all will place the same value given return five 
years hence relative current income; that is, they 
discount the future different rates. (3) Estimates 
future costs and returns are always uncertain. Not all 
farmers are equal position take risks and some are 
more cautious than others; consequently, the values 
placed uncertain events the future are likely 
differ for different farmers. (4) Finally, the values 
some benefits are not easily determined because markets 
not always exist for these products. For example, the 
proper price put forage depends largely upon how 
can utilized especially areas which cash 
market exists. Thus, the value ton hay cash- 
grain farm may only fraction the value com- 
parable ton hay dairy farm. 


The Planning Period 

Why different farmers consider different time pe- 
riods planning the use resources? Security tenure 
perhaps the chief factor. farmer who operates farm 
under one-year lease, and who fairly certain that 
will not operate the next year, obviously concerned 
with obtaining the maximum returns the current year. 
does not take into account the effect the use ob- 
tainable from the resources the future. owner- 
operator who nearing retirement who plans sell 
his farm soon may interested getting all can out 
the farm now. Many landlords, too, are concerned with 
relatively short time periods. 


Discounting the Future 

The statement that different farmers discount future 
incomes different rates deserves elaboration. mak- 
ing plans for future expenditures and returns, alternative 
plans are usually compared. Direct comparisons costs 
incomes different time intervals are difficult; 
usually convenient convert them their present 
values. This done the interest rate 
used discounting five per cent, the present value 
$100 income received years hence only $61; 
the interest rate which $100 income discounted 
per cent, the present value only about $39. Thus, 
deciding upon the use pattern resource over time 
the rate interest becomes important. rise the rate 
interest would tend make any practices that post- 
pone returns less attractive and any plans that rearrange 
the use pattern favor current production more at- 
tractive; other words, increase interest rates 


Income (n) years from now 
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would make depletion more profitable while decline 
the interest rate would make conservation more economic, 
would increase the present value future incomes. 
Interest rates would have similar effect through costs; 
rise interest rates would encourage the shifting 
costs the future, whereas decline interest rates 
would make more desirable make long-run invest- 
ments favoring conservation. 


The interest rate that appropriate for discounting 
for one farmer may not appropriate for another for 
several reasons. Among the more important reasons the 
fact that capital position, available credit and alternative 
opportunities for farmers vary greatly. The appropriate 
discount rate for farmer with large capital reserves 
whatever rate interest could get were invest 
his money government bonds other securities. For 
the man who can borrow easily the appropriate rate may 
what has pay for money borrows. The rate 
which farmer who short capital and has only lim- 
ited credit available, should discount, the rate that these 
limited funds could earn some other use. For example, 
$100 investment could earn per cent invested 
livestock, future returns from conservation practices 
would have discounted per cent. that basis, 
$100 income five years hence would have present 
value only $40; $100 income years hence would 
worth only $16 today. Obviously, individuals who can 
invest their funds other parts their business and 
expect per cent return them need very high fu- 
ture returns investments conservation such in- 
vestments are economic. 

Then, too, the discount rate affected the needs 
the farm family now compared the future. Some 
people may have very low time preferences; income 
some future time worth almost much additional 
income now. But how about the young couples just set- 
ting housekeeping? Many them would place high 
value modernizing the home and equipping with 
appliances and furniture. They might have very high 
time preference; they would willing sacrifice con- 
siderable future income order have little addi- 
tional income now. 

Uncertainty the future also affects the value 
farmers place different patterns resource use over 
time. the time farmer makes his plans does not 
know what the future holds with respect prices, weath- 
and many other factors. This uncertainty becomes 
cost the sense that usually calls for precautions that 
would not necessary future events were known. For 
example, terracing made more effective decreasing 
the vertical spacing and increasing the number outlets; 
both which increase construction costs. Wider spacing 
and fewer outlets may provide adequate protection 
particular field under normal conditions, but severe rain 
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storm might wash out these terraces and cause greater 
damage than terraces had been built. not 
known when even whether rainstorm will occur, some 
farmers “play safe” and invest more expensive 
structure than they may ever need. 

Uncertainty the future also causes many farmers 
discount future benefits. Most farmers would prefer 
definite income next year income that likely 
somewhat larger, but uncertain. This discounting 
future income for uncertainty has the same effect their 
present value does discounting for time preference. 
Discounting heavily for both time preference and uncer- 
tainty may make income almost any size several 
years from now seem unattractive compared with 
certain income now. 

This not say that estimation the economic ef- 
fects conservation farming futile. Rather, means 
that economic analysis that will helpful telling 
farmer what the best conservation plan for him must 
tailor-made for his situation. The farmer himself the 
only one who can say how much more $10 1960 
worth than 1955. must the judge 
whether $200 invested new refrigerator for the home 
$200 invested lime will give the greatest return. But 
needs great deal technical information arrive 
his decisions, and important that the technical in- 
formation regarding the resource requirements and the 
yield effects available him now for each year his 
future plans. Average yield response over the next 
years the ultimate response yields from particular 
practice irrelevant information for the farmer who 
concerned only with this year’s operation the farm. 
Even those who take into account longer periods time 
their plans must make decisions this year. Comparison 
alternative practices having benefits spread over time 
requires that the future benefits discounted their 
present values. This possible only the year-by-year 
costs and benefits can calculated. 

One aspect uncertainty should emphasized. Sup- 
pose that farmer determines that continuous corn rota- 
tion has present value more than three-year 
rotation when discounts the prospective returns for the 
next years. But suppose also that recognizes that 
continuous corn rotation might conceivably result 
serious gullying under severe conditions: this gully- 
ing should occur within the next few years could mean 
that gullies would cut the field that would become 
difficult impossible cultivate it. The cost putting 
back into condition for corn might become prohibitive. 
This possibility, even though remote, might make the 
farmer uneasy about following the continuous corn rota- 
would like protect himself against the possi- 
bility such catastrophe. might then economic 
for him adopt the three-year rotation considered 


the loss present value low-cost insurance for the 
protection provides. 

This probably the economic justification implicit 
most conservation-plan recommendations. given level 
“permissible” soil loss assumed: holding soil erosion 
this minimum considered adequate guarantee against 
catastrophic losses. Because many farmers not want 
risk irreparable damage their fields, they may 
willing accept this minimum permissible level soil 
loss goal. Their economic decisions then involve only 
the matter the least-cost method obtaining the de- 
sired level conservation. This involves comparison 
the costs and benefits each alternative. evaluat- 
ing alternative practices that provide given level pro- 
tection one must consider benefits terms (1) in- 
creased crop yields immediately, (2) indirect increases 
yields through reductions soil depletion and (3) the 
increase the proportion high return crops the rota- 
tion that practice may permit. 
The characteristics soil, rainfall and other factors 
that influence the effectiveness various practices 
reducing soil erosion and improving fertility are diverse. 
Because this, average estimates the effects prac- 
tice for region state may little use deciding 


upon the practices combination practices that 


obtain given desired level conservation least cost. 
This means that technical information the effects 
various practices and combinations practices needed. 
such data should become available the individual 
farmer will need translate them into economic values 
light his own situation. mentioned earlier, differ- 
ent farmers will evaluate the physical (or conservation) 
effects differently, depending upon the length time 
they take into account planning, the rates which 
they discount future returns, and the way which they 
take uncertainty about future events into account. 


Conclusions 


this paper have tried emphasize that numerous 
factors influence the economic values given physical 
effects conservation, which means that any unambigu- 
ous statement concerning the economic effects prac- 
tice must related particular set conditions. This 
has important implications for researchers, extension 
workers, farm planners and others concerned with aiding 
farmers planning the use their soil resources. The 
most profitable level and means soil conservation must 
determined individual basis. Thus, research 
provide useful guides farm planning, impor- 
tant that the results presented terms that make them 
adaptable the variety conditions that actually exist 
farms. One way which this may done pro- 
vide farmers with the physical relationships between vari- 
ous alternatives conservation practices and distribution 
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costs and yield effects over time. Given this informa- 
tion, farmer may able decide what most eco- 
nomic for him light his particular cirmumstances 
with respect time preference, capital limitations, alter- 
native investment opportunities, ability and willingness 
take risks, and length time considers relevant 
planning the operation his farm. 


Or, research may farther providing guides 
profitable conservation practices working out solutions 
for broad categories situations. For example, the most 
profitable conservation plan for farms given area may 
determined under various assumptions the farm- 
ers circumstances. One solution may based the 
assumption unlimited capital reserves, other solutions 
may based assumptions various alternative in- 
vestment opportunities. One solution may based 
strong risk oversion; other solutions may based 
lesser degrees risk oversion. The solution applicable 
individual farm can then selected comparing the 
assumptions underlying the various solutions with the 
conditions existing this particular farm. 


The economics conservation practices has been con- 
sidered here almost exclusively from the viewpoint the 
individual farmer. This was done, not because the social 
costs and benefits conservation are any less important, 
but because the decisions concerning conservation in- 
dividual farms are made farmers themselves and farm- 
ers are guided these decisions largely what they 
think most profitable for them. Under our economic 
system, profits are expected play major role allo- 
cating resources among alternative uses and over time 
accordance with the desires society. The fact that 
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some farmers find unprofitable follow conservation 
practices that are economic for other farmers suggests 
that the general welfare not always served individual 
farmers acting their own economic interest. Many 
farmers not find profitable follow soil conserving 
practices largely because the kinds institutional ar- 
rangements facing them. Many would practice conserva- 
tion were easier obtain credit for conservation 
investments low rate interest; this would cause 
them discount future benefits lower rates. Longer 
term leases other assurances that they would remain 
the same farm for longer periods would increase the 
time span covered the plans many farmers and thus 
encourage conservation. More prices and production sta- 
bility remove uncertainty future incomes would 
cause many farmers discount future benefits less. 
that way conservation would encouraged. 
Furthermore, doubtful that improvement these 
institutional arrangements alone will bring about the 
level conservation desired society. Even farmers 
the most favorable economic circumstances will not al- 
ways find profitable follow the socially desirable 
pattern soil resources use, for many the social costs 
and benefits conservation are not reflected the pri- 
vate economics individual farmers. For example, the 
primary benefit erosion control programs farms 
watershed may downstream reservoirs. Although 
the practices are not profitable individual farmers, the 
social benefits may outweigh the private costs. Obviously, 
free market prices cannot relied such cases 
indicate the conservation practices desired society and 
cannot appeal individual farmers adopt such 
practices economic basis, without subsidies. 


Determining Surface Runoff from Watersheds 


(Continued from page 131) 


graph compared with the amount surface flow com- 
puted from the soil-water routing study. 

When the individual hydrographs the three kinds 
flow are compared with the hydrograph for the total flood, 
evident that surface runoff makes the greatest contri- 
bution the peak. Because the time lag associated 
with percolation water through the soil, the peak flows 
underground water not occur until after the surface 
runoff peak has passed. The peak the ground-water 
flow does not occur until the stream approaching nor- 
mal flow and its contribution the total flood rela- 
tively small. The subsurface flow peaks between the times 
the surface and the ground-water flows. Its contribu- 
tion the total flood peak substantial, but still much 
less than that for the surface runoff. The subsurface flow 


makes the greatest contribution the bulk volume 
the flood after the highest stages have passed. 


Summary 


The watershed manager achieves his objectives 
waterflow regulation areas the 
various soil, use, cover complexes, thus changing infiltra- 
tion and percolation rates water the soil and the 
consequent flows surface, subsurface and ground-water. 
estimate the degree regulation that may expect 
from land management program, needs only cal- 
culate the percentages total precipitation that will 
occur surface and subsurface flow under the new re- 
gime, add them together determine total stream stage, 
and then make comparison with present conditions. 


Professional Improvement, the Key 
Sound Conservation Program 


Technical Efficiency Premium 


Don Williams 
Soil Conservation Service 


TODAY, HIGH TECHNICAL efficiency pre- 
mium almost any field endeavor you can name. 
especially true soil and 
water conservation work be- 
cause the demands con- 
servation technicians are in- 
creasing both volume and 
complexity. The work 
load gets heavier our lim- 
ited forces trained conser- 
vationists try meet the 
needs growing number 
soil conservation district 
cooperators (nearly one and 
one-half million), water- 
shed conservation projects gain momentum, and more 
and more technical assistance sought conservation 
cost-sharing programs. 

These demands upon soil conservation technicians in- 
crease complexity new and broader fields tech- 
nology are brought into play fitting practices and land 
use measures the needs the soil and the desires 
and objectives the farmers and ranchers. Conservation 
not just good farming. All the farming” did 
before launched sound national conservation pro- 
this country did not keep from damaging and 
depleting our soils dangerous degree. 

Thus, insure value received for the farmers’ and the 
government’s dollar spent, technical soundness conser- 
vation planning and treatment absolutely essential. 
imperative. 

And, have program that technically sound, 
utmost importance that every individual technician 
working this field given, and seek, every opportunity 
keep abreast the newest and best information the 
sciences and skills which make the technology soil 
and water conservation. 


This means that every administrator and every super- 
visor must give high priority training, the profes- 
sional improvement the men and women who carry out 
this vital task planning and assisting the protection 


and improvement our nation’s soil and water resources. 

That training job requires more, too, than merely 

program teaching techniques. must, addition, 
(Continued page 141) 


Professional Responsibilities Are Great 


Richard McArdle 
Forest Service 


THIS THE NINTH annual meeting the Society. 
think our Society good, sound condition. are 
developing professional 
maturity. should take 
much satisfaction this 
progress. 

But must ac- 
count content with the 
progress have made thus 


you see, between the pride 
and satisfaction should 
have solid achievement 
and being content with 
that much progress. Along about this time the life 
many relatively new organizations there may come pe- 
riod when the members organization begain lose 
some the zeal and crusading spirit that got the organi- 
zation off flying start. see signs yet that our 

Society entering such critical period, and hope 

never will. But definitely something keep mind 

and guard against. 

think also that grow number members 
need grow also our concept professional re- 
sponsibility and make sure that new members under- 
stand their professional responsibility. Here the Society 
has part play. must never let ourselves drift 
the point where take for granted the need for this 
Society. 

are deeply involved the future welfare our 
country because deal with land and water resources. 
have responsibilities our fellow man and our 
country. must meet those responsibilities. More than 
may realize, other people depend us. 

believe this Society can help meet these re- 
sponsibilities. don’t mean that just having Society 
will automatically achieve those objectives. But vigor- 
ous, live-wire, genuinely professional Society can provide 
the machinery help so. can, for example: 

Bring together facilitate and hasten the exchange 
technical knowledge—and this important because 
soil and water conservation involves not one but many 
professions. 


(Contimued page 141) 
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PROFESSIONAL IMPROVEMENT 


Technical Efficiency 
(Continued from page 140) 

encourage and inspire conservation workers seek their 
own avenues professional improvement. This mat- 
ter developing attitude the part conservation 
workers—an attitude that leads steadily raise our 
technical standards and then equip ourselves meet 
those standards. 

All this why, administrator large force 
interested the existence and the work the Soil 
Conservation Society America and other profes- 
sional societies. this Society—in its chapter meet- 
ings, its fine annual gatherings, and month 
month the pages its JOURNAL, conservation 
workers have that privileged opportunity share 
experiences and learn and pass along new findings 
and evaluations. Most important all, the 
means which all receive the inspiration that 
comes from the knowledge that are not working 
alone this tremendous task—that there are many 
others with similar problems, similar devotion 
the cause, and with common determination bring 
this task the best that the human mind and body 
can devise for the good mankind everywhere. 


Professional Responsibilities 
(Continued from page 140) 
Stimulate increase technical knowledge through com- 
petition and otherwise. 
Raise the standards professional competence and 
ethical conduct—people must have confidence us. 
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Provide means stand together and work together 
toward desirable objectives that the force many 
individuals can harnessed one big force. 


Give effective way promote understanding 
people whose understanding and support are essential 
wise land use. 


Thus, this Society can and should means 
achieve better use renewable resources those im- 
mediately and directly concerned. And can effec- 
tive stimulus all the sciences and professions involved 
conservation these renewable resources that in- 
creasingly can better job and the Society can 
means bringing before all the people the United 
States their personal, individual need for seeing that 
the nation’s soil wisely used. They must this because 
their very lives depend wise land use even though they 
may live long way from the land. 

So, round out the first decade our existence 
professional society, let’s pause just moment con- 
sider two things: 

The nation needs something like our So- 
ciety, whether under this some other name, 
and can take justifiable pride being mem- 
bers. 

Let give lot thought how together, 
Society professional caliber, can serve 
our country doing better, more effective job 
handling the land that our basic necessities 
life will continue produced. 


This Society can potent factor the welfare 
this country. It’s make so. 


Basic Objective and Over-all Philosophy 
Committee Report the SCSA 


This committee recommends that the Council the Soil Conservation Society America consider 
the desirability taking the steps necessary get membership approval change the basic objectives state- 
ment stated Section the Constitution read follows: 


The objectives this Society shall promote 
and advance all phases the science conservation 
soil and water resources; provide medium for 
the exchange facts, experience, and thoughts; and 


represent, advance, and protect the standards 
the basic and allied sciences soil and water con- 
servation. Specifically, this Society will: 

Champion the several arts, sciences and professions 
that have with the conservation our renewable 
natural resources such manner encourage sound 
formulation the best possible system land and water 
management within land and water capabilities and the 
principle multiple use. 


Vitalize understanding the need for conserving 
our renewable natural resources the end that conserva- 
tion becomes intimate part the thinking, doing and 
living city and country people alike. 

Foster more intensive study the means which 
greater skill the management land and water can 
developed and put into practice rapidly possible. 

Strive for early adoption high ethical standards 
the part all those who are professionally engaged 
the furtherance improved use land and water. 


Work with other conservation agencies and organi- 
zations support their recognized resolution and pur- 


pose. 
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Work for the early adoption long-range, coun- 
try-wide land and water policy guide all agencies, 
organizations and individuals their renewable resource 
conservation activities. 

Proclaim noteworthy achievements individuals, 
agencies and organizations that have assisted the de- 
velopment sound concepts and practices land and 


water use. 


Provide continuing medium for joint consideration 
and undertakings movements designed foster more 
effective consideration renewable natural resources. 


Publish and encourage publication constructive 
literature that will aid the development improved 


concepts and practices conservation. 


10. Work for enlarged research program designed 
contribute toward better understanding the means 
which more effective conservation methods can devel- 

and put into practice. 

11. Promote rapid development improved educa- 
tional programs conservation elementary and sec- 
ondary schools, colleges and universities, and adult 
education fields. 

12. Inspire public recognition the urgent need for 
complete country-wide inventory the earliest possible 
date that more rapid progress may made getting 

more land used within its capabilities. 

13. Strive for rapid understanding concepts the 
importance world-wide conservation renewable nat- 
ural resources one the most important steps toward 
permanent peace. 

14. Augment the concepts conservation they in- 
clude not only better use soil, water, grass, forest and 

wildlife resources the economy the world, but 
aesthetic and human values well. 

This committee further recommends that the necessary 
steps taken incorporate some appropriate place 
the Constitution the following statement designed ex- 
press the philosophy the Society: 


The Soil Conservation Society America dedi- 
cated the promotion and advancement renew- 
able natural resources conservation the end that 
water, soil, grass, forests, and wildlife, abundance, 
may used and enjoyed mankind forever. The 
Society founded the knowledge and belief that 


these renewable resources are indispensable the 


support and growth strong, prosperous, free na- 
tions; that they are interrelated and interdependent 
one from the other; and that their 
everlasting abundance dependent the develop- 
ment, coordination and proficient application the 
several arts, sciences, and professions dealing with 
the promotion good resource management. To- 


ward the early attainment this goal, the Soil Con- 
servation Society America pledges the direction 
its energies and facilities. 

The committee further recommends that this philoso- 
phy statement made available form illuminated 
scroll and that individual members, chapters and the 


home office encouraged display the philosophy decla- 
ration appropriate locations and otherwise publicize 
within the limits good taste, opportunity presents 
itself. 

final recommendation, this committee urges that 
canvass made the purpose, scope and authority 
existing committees determine what additional com- 
should created fully activate the specifically 
enumerated objectives and vitalize the sense the 
philosophy statement. 

Chairman 
Epwarp 
LUKER 

WILSON 
ALLAN 


Note: See the resolution page 144 regarding the 
report this committee. 


The fault (in conservation education) lies our inept packaging the product. haven’t 
gotten the word across terms the public can understand. sure, have been preaching the 
gospel—but our own language “take leave it” basis. general, the public has “left it,” 
and have occupied ourselves talking ourselves. Whom are blame for this impasse— 


the public? No! The public sleeping giant with unlimited potential for action. When the right 


stimulus applied—repeatedly—the giant can awakened and its potential for good realized. 
That the “giant” still our fault. applied the right stimulus; suc- 
ceeded yet packaging conservation attractively. have failed because have been too 
busy talking ourselves terms only can understand—or even worse, not talking all. 


—A. New York 


Soil Conservation Society America Adopts 
Resolutions Jacksonville Meeting 


Integrated Watershed Development 


Whereas, water has been recognized the most limited commodity for the further development the agricultural, 
industrial, social and economic welfare this nation; and, 


Whereas, sufficient basic information exists can obtained for suitable planning and action for integrated 
water and watershed development programs, watershed watershed, 
Resolved That the Soil Conservation Society America request local, state and federal agencies support 
fully integrated program water source inventory, water use needs, and action programs that will 
Promote upstream watershed protection, soil and water conservation, vegetative measures including reforesta- 
tion, provision recreational areas, and other integrated land and water use measures. 
Provide proper impoundment and stream flow regulation for industrial and domestic needs. 


Retain suitable water table level, and 
Provide for distribution water supplies keeping with the needs the land and the people. 


Further Resolved, That such fully integrated watershed development program planned and carried 


out under the direction locally organized groups rural and urban people, corporate otherwise with local, state 
and federal agencies cooperating. 


Expansion Watershed Management Research 
Whereas, problems associated with water supply, floods, soil erosion and sedimentation continue face all parts 
the country, and the continued growth and strength this country will influenced greatly the early and 
proper solution these many problems; and 


Whereas, most major rivers the country derive the main part their waterflow from the forest, and range and 
farm lands the watersheds, including their mountainous headwaters; and, 


Whereas, all such lands are important for other uses such timber production, forage and crop production and 
wildlife, and recreation; and, 


Whereas, studies that have been carried various parts the country indicate that uses these lands can 
and should modified insure protection and realization the full potentials the water resources; 


Now, Therefore, Resolved, that watershed management research expanded degree commensurate 
with the importance and urgency the existing problems, order insure that all lands watershed watershed con- 
tribute the maximum well-being our country. 


Rehabilitation Western Range and Watershed Lands 


Whereas, vast areas publicly-owned mountain, forest and range lands the West are important (1) source 
forage for the western livestock industry, (2) vital watersheds, (3) the habitat millions big game animals, and 
(4) scenic recreational areas national significance; and, 


Whereas, much this range deteriorated condition and requires rehabilitation order meet the forage 
needs livestock and expanded big game herds, and provide critical watershed protection; and, 


Whereas, administrative agencies are inadequately equipped improve these ranges, and need additional basic 
information game-livestock inter-relationships order resolve conflicting interests and manage these multiple- 
use lands most 

Now, Therefore, Resolved, that the Soil Conservation Society America favors adequate federal re- 
habilitation program federal lands through reseeding other practices, and expansion research the basis 
management requirements the various forage types, and inter-relationships between livestock and big game 
sound range management. 
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Sustained Yield National Forests 
Whereas, appropriate land use involves soil and water conservation and embodies proper utilization the products 
the land accordance with its capabilities; and, 
Whereas, the planning and carrying out full integrated land use described above most cases should 
watershed basis; and, 


Whereas, maintain production forest products levels required meet the nation’s demands, essential 
obtain full sustained yield harvesting steadily increasing intensities management from the million acres 
commercial timber lands the national forests; and, 

Whereas, the requisite measures are: (1) personnel for sales preparation and administration the full desirable 
cut, (2) construction system roads for timber hauling open areas now inaccessible, (3) adequate protec- 
tion mature timber and growing stock from fire, insects, disease and rodents, (4) improvement and salvage cuttings 
place stands good growing condition, stop losses and harvest deteriorating timber, and (5) reforestation and 
related cultural measures deforested and understocked areas: 

Therefore, Resolved, that the Soil Conservation Society America favors speeding the application 
these measures. 


Protection the Public Land Values 


Whereas, the Public Lands are managed protect watersheds, produce timber, and make available the people 
the United States recreation and all other resources these lands; and, 

Whereas, the Soil Conservation Society America recognizes the importance minerals the nation’s economy, 
but objects those provisions the Mining Laws which allow person making valid mineral discovery 
obtain necessary rights the land without any other value the land; and, 

Whereas, many methods mining, particularly strip mining, are destructive soil and water resources; 

Now, Therefore, Resolved, that favor (1) limiting claims located Public Lands the mineral 
rights and such surface resources and uses are needed the development the claim the extraction re- 
moval the mineral requiring recordation all claims; (3) reserving the United States the use and 
disposition the surface resources that are not conflict with the mineral development; (4) amending the 
Mining Laws adequately protect the public interest public lands without interfering with the legitimate 
prospect for and development minerals. 


Golden Anniversary the Forest Service 
Whereas, for the past years the Forest Service, Department Agriculture, has been leader the con- 
servation all forest resources; and, 


Whereas, that leadership has made the national forests outstanding examples well-managed public forests; has 
helped strengthen state forestry agencies, has encouraged and assisted private timber landowners make great ad- 
vances forestry; and, through forestry research, has opened the door even greater forestry programs; and, 

Whereas, February 1955, will mark the 50th Anniversary the establishment the Forest Service the 
American people, 

Therefore, Resolved, that the Soil Conservation Society America hereby salutes the Forest Service 
public conservation agency dedicated the ideal the greatest good the greatest number people the long run. 


Basic Objectives and Over-All Philosophy the SCSA 


Whereas, study committee the Society has worked diligently for several years this important and funda- 
mental matter, and 

Whereas, the Council the Soil Conservation Society America recommends the adoption these Basic Ob- 
jectives and Philosophy, and 


Whereas, its adoption involves revision the Society’s constitution (Section 1), now 


Resolved, that the membership approve and adopt this report and hereby authorizes the Council make 
effective accordance with proper procedure. 


WATER! Tue Texas So- 
ciety Professional Engineers, Nash Building, Austin 
Texas. pages, illustrated. 1954. $1.50 
This very fine publication coming from group pro- 

fessional men fields other than conservation not only 
unusual, but refreshing and factual. plain state- 
ment some the problems involved the develop- 
ment Texas water resources, including some recom- 
mendations for their solution. 

addition the summary and recommendations, the 
report contains excellent discussions covering “Rainfall- 
Runoff Relationships,” “Surface Mapping,” 
ing Water Developments,” “Legal Problems,” 
Aspects” and other topics equally important. Each sub- 
ject well presented and includes great deal infor- 
mation which should extremely valuable those re- 
sponsible for the formation water policies. 


NORTH AMERICAN PRAIRIE. WEAvER. 
Johnson Publishing Company, Lincoln, Nebraska. 348 
pages, illustrated. 1954. $5.00. 

North American Prairie Dr. Weaver, professor 
emeritus Plant Ecology, University Nebraska, 
book rare quality that men every branch conser- 
vation work should own and read. indeed “Book 
Revelations” about our American prairie that contains 
much valuable knowledge and many sage solutions 
problems confronting both landowners and professional 
conservationists. 

Highlights Weaver’s years researching grass- 
lands are presented this extraordinary book that un- 
folds both the surface and underground secrets the 
prairie. Weaver has the rare genius for bringing the 
drama nature into view. Disney has shown the possi- 
bilities Nature’s drama through his elegant movies 
the desert and grasslands. Weaver, also, has captured the 
latent drama prairie and has presented through the 
medium eloquent descriptive writing and sharp story- 
telling black and white pictures. 

There are about 200 photographs and drawings, all 
works art, which convey many interesting lessons, and 
these are worth more the reader than the book costs. 
comprehensive list grasses, forbs and shrubs that in- 
habit the prairie described. The virgin prairie dis- 
cussed, and vivid descriptions about its settlement, de- 
generation due plowing, grazing, fire and drouth plus 
its recovery following drouth and lighter grazing, are 
included. 


Book 


This book easy read. The print large; quality 
paper excellent; paragraphs are short and the chap- 
ters are subdivided regularly with topie headings bold 
print. 

Dr. Weaver has about exhausted every artful device 
known reveal his scientifically-based subject matter 
reading audience which will include groups from high 
school students scientists. 

Weaver concludes this fine book reflective mood 
with this eloquent quote with its meaningful theme: 
“Grassland soils through untold centuries have been 
thoroughly protected the unbroken mantle prairie 
vegetation. The vegetation and soil are closely related, 
intimately mixed, and highly interdependent upon each 
other and upon climate. Hence prairie much more than 
land covered with grass. slowly evolved, highly 
complex organic entity, centuries old. approaches the 
eternal. Once destroyed, can never replaced 
man.” 


—B. ALLRED, Washington, 


REVIEWS RESEARCH ARID ZONE HY- 
DROLOGY. Various UNESCO, 
Paris, France, and Columbia University Press, New 
York. 1953. 212 pages. Maps. $5.50. 


broad attack the land and water problems the 
arid zones the world was launched the United Na- 
tions Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization 
the establishment 1950 International Arid Zone 
Research Council. First series publications spon- 
sored the council this volume Reviews Re- 
search Arid Zone Hydrology. 

For convenience, the council divided the arid areas 
the world into eight regions, and commissioned experts 
write reports each, reviewing the research carried out 
hydrology, especially pertains underground 
water and fluid mechanics. After appropriate review 
international authorities, the reports and maps were au- 
thorized for publication. 

The areas receiving separate treatment are northwest 
Africa, northeast Africa, Union South Africa and An- 
gola, the Middle East, India and Pakistan, the United 
States and Canada, Latin America, and Australia. Each 
report presents description the arid areas the re- 
gion, discussion the underground water resources and 
problems water utilization, review the available re- 
search hydrology and related subjects, and bibliogra- 
phy important publications. 
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might expected separate reports different 
authors different regions, the treatments are very un- 

even factual content, thoroughness and style. Much 
ment hydrological research the different parts the 
world. 


One the most significant contributions the study 
map and report “World Distribution Arid 
and Semi-Arid Peveril Meigs. 
employs adaptation Thornthwaite’s 1948 classifica- 
tion, which uses index based the adequacy pre- 
cipitation relation the need plants. general 
terms, the author defines arid areas “those which the 
rainfall given piece land not adequate for crop 
production. the semi-arid lands, rainfall sufficient 
for certain types crops, and grass important ele- 
ment the natural vegetation unless overgrazing has re- 
placed with brush.” 


The maps show that much greater proportion the 
land area the Eastern Hemisphere than the Western 
arid semi-arid. fact, the author points out that 
the North Africa-Eurasia dry province larger than all 
the remaining dry areas the world combined. 

With this mind, the reader likely all the 
more impressed find that the report the relatively 
minor arid areas the United States and Canada con- 
tains the most information the principles and mechan- 
ics hydrology and related subjects. This section lists 
424 research publications, the greatest number for any 
the eight regions. 

Although the text mostly descriptive, close second 
the number publications listed the report 
Australia, continent with predominantly dry climate. 
Considerable fundamental research indicated from the 
India-Pakistan area, which follows closely the number 
publications cited. 

The book should great value broad survey 
the state knowledge the water problems the 
dry areas the world. The exhaustive listings re- 
search publications should helpful putting workers 
one area touch with contributions from 
other parts the world. 

Forthcoming publications the same series, listed 
the dust jacket, are “Proceedings the UNESCO- 
Turkey Symposium Arid Zone Hydrology,” “Directory 
Institutions Engaged Arid Zone Research,” and 
“Reviews Research Arid Zone Plant Ecology.” 

Midland, Texas 


Classroom Activities Related Natural Resources. 
partment Interior, Bureau Indian Affairs, P.O. 
Box 345, Brigham City, Utah. 

School teachers who are looking for ways show right 
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the classroom what soil erosion is, how soil formed, 
the benefits soil organic matter, and many other activ- 


concerned with the conservation natural resources, 


will welcome this booklet. The authors had the teacher 
mind when they put together this treasure chest 
activities for classroom use. 

Consisting pages, 10%4, attractive multi- 
lith, this booklet contains separate activities, each il- 
lustrated with simple drawing. 

organized into four sections. The first section con- 
tains activities relating soil and water. Some the 
demonstrations are: “Rocks may worn thin fric- 
tion,” “Chemcial action decomposes rocks,” “Heating and 
cooling helps break rocks,” “Plants take minerals 
from the soil,” “Roots hold soil and “Make 
some humus.” 


There are activities described and illustrated the 


section which deals with “Demonstrations Re- 


lating Some the activities described are 
“Roots seek water,” “Examine leaf” and “Study the 
growth plants.” 

The third section, consisting activities related air, 
weather and climate, contains activities. fourth sec- 
tion deals with fish, wildlife and microscopic life and con- 
tains activities. 

Each activity classified follows according the 
grade level for which best suited: Primary grades, 
intermediate grades, junior high school, senior high school 
and adults. 

The booklet specifically designed for teachers and 
students who wish make active study the rela- 
tionships soil, water, plants, rocks, microscopic life 
and wildlife, the human race. The activities are se- 
lected help the teacher and class begin project with- 
out too much equipment and preparation. 

Classroom Activities Related Natural Resources was 
Interior, Bureau Indian Affairs and Utah State Agri- 
cultural College, originally for circulation the various 
Indian schools the United States and Alaska. 

Foster, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


Fundamentals Ecology. 
Saunders Company, West Washington Square, 
Philadelphia Pennsylvania. 384 pages with 119 
figures. 1953. $6.50. 


This book, pointed out the author, has two pur- 
poses: serve textbook college course, and 
reference for conservationists, sanitary engineers and 
others concerned with applied ecology. The book ex- 
tremely well organized and contains many excellent illus- 
trations and charts. The subject matter presented 


Book REVIEWS 


concise and simplified manner thereby making easily 
understood those interested ecology. 

The author has drawn his own teaching experiences 
for successful methods presenting the subject field 
ecology. doing covers the “principles” and 
“environmental” approach the basis the book. 
Part One basic principles covering truths and concepts 
which have wide application are grouped under logical 
headings. Part Two the book develops the field and 
laboratory aspects the work. 

Part Three deals primarily with practical applications 
well borderline fields. true most instances, 
worker learns most the necessary details the ac- 
tual practices his work and from other sources having 
bearing his interest. This section the book also 
gives the young student opportunity learn more 
about professions open trained ecologist. 


The Lost Villages England. Maurice 
ForD. The Philosophical Library, Inc., East 40th 
Street, New York. 445 pages, illustrated. 1954. $12.00. 


The author this book Lecturer Economic His- 
tory the University Leeds, Great Britain. spent 
many years studying existing villages the English 
countryside; also the sites many others which have not 
been fortunate enough survive, though six hundred 
years ago they were little different from their neigh- 
bors. Mr. Beresford has located these lost villages, and 
described the occasion their depopulation, and the 
character those who destroyed them. 

His book important contribution economic his- 
tory and historical geography, well guide-book 
unexplored part the English landscape. Some 
the reasons advanced why these villages were lost 
may have bearing the rise and fall communities 
America confronted with the depletion land resources. 


Sagebrush Burning—Good and Bad. But- 
LETIN 1945. Office Information, United States De- 
partment Education, Washington, pages. 
Illustrated. 1955. 


This bulletin summary study made the 
Forest Service cooperation with the Fremont County 
Woolgrowers Association and the State Idaho since 
1932. designed help the stockman use fire success- 
fully improving sagebrush range explaining where, 
when, and how burn and pointing out pertinent “DO 
burning. 

Planned burning followed grazing management has 
increased the grazing capacity the range 300 
per cent some places, the bulletin shows. Sagebrush 
prevents the production good forage and interferes with 
grazing and travel livestock over the range. 
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The haphazard burning sagebrush followed poor 
management, frequently practiced, reduces forage pro- 
duction and grazing capacity, increases soil erosion possi- 
bilities, and permits rapid re-invasion sagebrush. One 
the biggest factors contributing the failure burn- 
ing improving the range improper grazing after burn- 
ing. The bulletin discusses care the range after burning. 


Seeding Rangelands Utah, Nevada, Southern 
-Idaho, and Western Wyoming. No. 71. 
Superintendent Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, cents. 


The theme this publication emphasizes the fact that 
million acres wild lands the Intermountain Re- 
gion this country should reseeded for greater forage 
produce for livestock grazing and for better watershed 
protection and soil stabilization. 

The handbook, prepared the Forest Service, 
based 20-year study which numerous ranchers, 
state and other federal agencies also participated. 

help individuals meet this reseeding need, the hand- 
book brings together the best information available. 
explains the most successful species plant different 
sites, best seasons and rates planting, pre-planting 
preparation, methods and equipment for seeding, and 
care required establish and maintain good range after 
seeding. 

Altogether different plants are discussed, including 
grasses, eight legumes, seven other broadleaf herbs for 
special uses, and five forage shrubs. addition the hand- 
book gives specific guides for seeding the more important 
sites and problem areas the region. 


Some Factors Which Effect Change Natural Re- 
source Conservation Education: Study the 
Program the Education Division, Michigan 
Department Conservation. Abstract disser- 
tation submitted partial fulfillment the require- 
ments for Ph.D. degree. GILBERT BANNER, Uni- 
versity Michigan, Ann, Arbor, Michigan. 


The purpose the study determine the factors 
behavioral change that are involved achieving the 
program objectives the Education Division, Michigan 
Department Conservation. 

The teacher training program offered Higgins Lake, 
the department’s in-service training facilities, exam- 
ined representative Education Division activity. 

The problem behavioral change approached from 
the standpoint the conservationist concerned with 
bringing about changes knowledge, understanding, per- 
ception, and attitude natural resource problems and 
the need for teaching natural resource conservation the 
public schools. approached from the educator’s view- 
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point that examines the implications these conservation 
objectives for change the curriculum the Training 
School and change the “back-home” curriculum envi- 
ronment program participants. 

The program the Higgins Lake Training School 
examined means observation, interview, and ques- 
tionnaire staff members and participants three pro- 
areas: conservation content, presentation proce- 
dures, and group procedures. 

Since program objectives are not all cases explicit, 
frame reference established which program ac- 
tivities are compared. This framework appropriate for 
examining learning informal groups. based the 
activities that are considered successful other agencies 
with programs similar broad purposes. This frame- 
work includes: basic principles natural resource use, 
elements individual learning theory, elements group 
dynamics, some factors curriculum change, and some 
aspect organization experiences for teaching. 


The Higgins Lake teacher training program de- 
scribed. This includes the implicit objectives for the pro- 
tion methods used, and the group procedures practiced. 
gram, the conservation content presented, the presenta- 
Nine descriptive characteristics the program that ap- 
pear important for reaching objectives are indicated. 


Questionnaire data are presented three parts: First, 
the highly favorable opinion participants the pro- 
gram. Second, the data that substantiates some the 
elements the nine characteristics. Third, the dynamics 
that appear underlie the opinions expressed the 
participants. 

Willingness make commitment improve conser- 
vation teaching taken indirect measure the suc- 
cess the program. The underlying factors that appear 
related making this commitment are examined. 

Several areas policy decisions administrative and 
teaching procedures are examined that appear underlie 
program characteristics. The nine characteristics are ex- 
amined detail terms the associated administrative 
and teaching problems. Causal relationships policy 
decisions are discussed. Appropriate action change 
each the nine characteristics, change contemplated, 
suggested. 

Finally, this study presents some administrative prob- 
lems inherent state conservation education division, 
and describes the several levels which policy affecting 
its activities, made. 

The study explores the areas educational responsi- 
bility that are being established through empirical prac- 
tices state administration. 

The need for single state policy conservation edu- 
cation indicated which the Education Division and 
all interested agencies can coordinate their efforts. 
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Utilization Saline Water: Reviews Research 
Problems. Columbia University Press, 2960 
Broadway, New York 27. 1954 $1.75. 


This publication has been prepared accordance with 
the objective promoting the coordination research 
scientific problems concerning the arid zone and the 
humid tropical zone collecting and disseminating in- 
formation current research and assisting the imple- 
mentation projects that form part systematic 
program basic research. 

The review contains three reports which were commis- 
sioned UNESCO 1952 the recommendation 
the Advisory Committee Arid Zone Research its 
Second Session. Two the reports deal with the biologi- 
cal problems using salt brackish water, that 
Mr. Georges Grillot Morocco, French Zone, dealing 
with research carried out Europe, Africa and the 
Middle East, and that Dr. Hayward the 
United States America covering the work done the 
Americas, Australia and India. The third report reviews 
research the purification salt water, and Dr. 
Everett Howe the United States. 


The Good Earth Our Richest Heritage. 
FRIENDS CONSERVATION, Post Office Box 2629, 
Houston, Texas. 1954. 


The major section the book Arthur Smith, 
chief agriculturist, Mathieson Agricultural Chemicals 
Company. introduces “The Good Earth—Our Richest 
Heritage,” describes what soil is, the origin soils, soil 
texture, structure, tilth, moisture and the composition 
soils. Soil conservation and related problems are outlined. 
This section closes with page references. 

The second section “Increase Production Practic- 
ing Conservation” Dooley Dawson, vice president- 
manager, Agricultural Department, The Second National 
Bank Houston. This section discusses soil conserva- 
tion and improvement cultivated lands, pastureland 
and woodlands. 

The third section discusses “Water—Our Most Im- 
portant Renewable Resources.” Paul Weaver, 
who has served vice president the Texas Academy 
Science and consultant the works program 
the schools Texas and cooperation with the Texas 
Fish and Game Commission. This section discusses how 
get our water, the hydrologic cycle, conservation and 
use water. 

This book illustrated with interesting pictures, well 
outlined and set for easy reading. should par- 
ticularly useful for students the high school level and 
their parents studying and better understanding “The 
Good Earth—Our Richest and means con- 
serving and improving our soil, water and forest re- 
sources. 


New Frontiers Colorado Agriculture. Published 
Colorado State Soil Conservation Board, Denver, 
Colorado. pages, illustrated. 1954. 

descriptive brochure Colorado’s pioneering efforts 
the development the renewable natural resources. 
well illustrated and highlights research, education 
and the practical application good land use, irrigation 
and farm management practices. 


Resource Publications Interest 

Role the Farmer Upland Game Production and Hunting. 
Washington Agricultural Experimental Station, Pullman, Wash- 
ington. 

The Morphology, Mineralogy and Genesis Two Southern New 
Bulletin 584, June 1954. The Connecticut Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, New Haven, Connecticut. 
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Annual Review World Production and Consumption Fer- 
tilizer. 1954. Prepared Food and Agri- 
culture Organization, Columbia University Press, International 
Document Service, 2960 Broadway, New York, 27. 105 pages. 
1954. cents. 


The Forest Resources New Forest 
Report No. Forest Service, Department Agriculture, 


Fishing Institute, Washington, 1954. cents. 


Annual Report for 1954. Division Forestry Relations, 
Director. Tennessee Valley Authority, Norris, 
Tennessee. pages, illustrated. 1954. 


The Fisherman Press, Inc., Oxford, Ohio. 512 pages, illustrated. 
1955. $1.25. 


Helpful Booklets From Advertisers 


are, cooperation with our advertisers, listing 
booklets printed them which will interest you 
your work conservationist. The booklets are 
free and may obtained checking the squares and 
filling the form below. This information should 
forwarded the Soil Sonservation Society America. 
PORTABLE ALUMINUM IRRIGATION SYSTEMS IN- 

SURE YOUR LAND AND CROP INVESTMENT YEAR 

AFTER YEAR. Food Machinery and Chemical Corporation, 

Florida Division, Lakeland, Florida. illustrated brochure 

covering Shure-Rane systems with detachable couplers and 

Lockjoint with factory attached couplers. 

BUILD FERTILITY LAND WITH COMPLETE CON- 
SERVATION PROGRAM FOR GREATER PROFITS. Servis 
Equipment Company, 1000 Singleton Dallas, Texas. 
economic analysis the Clinton Harbors’ Farm near West 
Point, Texas, showing how the net income per acre and fer- 
tility the land was increased. 

FERTILIZER APPLICATION GUIDE FOR MAJOR FIELD 
CROPS. New Idea Farm Equipment Co., Coldwater, Ohio. 
page illustrated booklet how get the most from 
your fertilizer dollar. 

PIONEERS PROGRESS. Company, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. page cartoon history agri- 
culture America from 1620 today. 

FUN THE FARM. Minneapolis-Moline Company, Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota. This page coloring book farm 
scenes for children. 

FOOD FACTORY. International Harvester Company, 
Chicago, Illinois. 48-page booklet showing how population 
increase puts pressure farmers and ranchers for more pro- 
duction. Covers all phases conservation, illustrated. 

MAKING PAYDIRT LAST. Manufacturing 
Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. pages, illustrated, cover- 
ing the subject practical conservation methods for all acre- 
ages whether large small. shows how modern farm equip- 
ment can used for practical soil conservation work. 

WHY LEVEL? Eversman Manufacturing Company, Denver, 
Colorado. discussion the application the leveler 
all types farming conditions and the leveler application 
soil conservation practices. 


LAND SMOOTHING ORDERLY WATER 
DISPOSAL. Manufacturing Company, Denver, 
Colorado. article covering the use land levelers for both 
irrigated farming conditions and drainage practice the 
humid areas. 

ONE EQUALS FOUR (PASTURE MANAGEMENT). 
Case Company, Racine Wisconsin. treatise modern 
methods for permanent pasture lands the eastern half 
the United States and Canada. 

LAND PLENTY. Farm Equipment Institute, 608 South 
Dearborn Street, Chicago Illinois. excellent and well 
illustrated historical portrayal the contribution made 
the farm equipment industry farm mechanization. 

Minnesota. handy system figuring fuel costs for gasoline, 
gas, and diesel engines. 

TRIED AND NEW IDEAS FOR HANDLING BARNYARD 
MANURE. New Idea Farm Equipment Co., Coldwater, 
thorough but compact illustrated booklet profitable ways 
handling barnyard manure. 

LAND GRADING AND SMOOTHING FOR LAND DRAIN- 
AGE. Eversman Manufacturing Company, Denver, Colorado. 
outline how the individual farmer, with regular tractor, 
can prepare his fields achieve surface drainage. 

MARCHING AHEAD WITH CORN. New Idea Farm Equip- 
ment Co., Coldwater, The history, present role and fu- 
ture vital crop. 

GOOD FORAGE THE KEY LIVESTOCK PROFITS. 
Massey-Harris Co., Racine, Wisconsin. page, illustrated 
booklet handling forage. Written Dr. Gustav Bohstedt 
University Wisconsin. 


Check and mail to: 
Som SOCIETY AMERICA 
1016 Paramount Building 
Des Moines, Iowa 
Please send free copy the booklets have checked 


These mimeographed reports, developed the Ohio Forestry 
Association, cover wide variety watershed problems and 
needs. 


Forestry Association Watershed 
Plan Designed Insure Water Supply 

Proposals establish solid basis for immediate action 
insuring Ohio’s water supply for the future are contained 
Watershed Conservation Plan recently developed 
the Ohio Forestry Association. 

The reports embody year’s research the part six 
task groups into which the 50-man committee was di- 
vided. The 141 pages text are supplemented 
charts and tables detailing the statistics the state’s 
major watersheds. 

The responsible committee was headed Elliott 
McConnell, vice president for manufacturing the 
Standard Oil Company Ohio. Serving coordinator 
research and editor the reports was Sherman 
Frost the OFA staff. 

Findings the committee are summarized five initial 
recommendations: 

Formation citizens’ committees each watershed 
consider local needs and potentialities, adapt the 
over-all policy their own communities, and spear- 
head programs education. 


Cooperation among state and federal agencies 
complete inventory water resources, determining 


within each watershed present water availability, water 


use and future water needs. 

Reactivation and broadening conservancy dis- 
tricts means developing, within the watershed, inte- 
grated water supply, flood control and drainage systems, 
and methods soil and forest management. 

Scrutiny legislative committee the various 
public agencies responsible for conservation activities, 
determine the adequacy current programs relation 
the proposed watershed development. 

Evaluation present water-use laws provide for 
the equitable distribution available supplies among 
competing interests. 


Forest Service Initiates Watershed 
Research Program New Hampshire 

The Northeastern Forest Experiment Station the 
Forest Service has inaugurated program water- 
shed-management research the White Mountains 
New Hampshire. first step, the 7,500-acre Hubbard 
Brook watershed near West Thornton, New Hampshire, 
was selected the experimental area. Lying entirely 
within the White Mountain National Forest, the Hubbard 
Brook watershed representative the vegetation, soils 
and topography the White Mountains. Fifteen 
sub-watersheds within this drainage, ranging size from 
100 300 acres, will used for experimental purposes. 

Studies will made determine the effect forest 
type, condition and cutting practices water yield, dis- 
tribution and quality. Both plots and watersheds will 
employed obtain results. watershed basis, stream- 
flow from experimental watersheds will gaged during 
pre-treatment period and the effect treatment will 
determined from post-treatment gaging comparing 
flow from treated and control watersheds. 

find out why and how forest treatment influences 
streamflow, and thus facilitate extension results 
other areas, the effect the treatment plant-soil-water 
relations will studied plot basis. plot studies, 
particular attention will paid the effect treat- 
ments humus, soil frost and snow accumulation and 
melt. The influence logging road location and con- 
struction water quality will also studied. 

Aerial photographs the entire drainage were made 
this past fall. Arrangements have been made map soils, 
vegetation and geology. With cooperation the Geo- 


logical Survey the first stream-gaging installations will 
constructed this summer, and network rainfall gages 


will laid out. 
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George Trimble, Jr., will charge the project 
and will assisted Richard Sartz and Robert 
Pierce. This project part the program the White 
Pine-Hardwood Research Center, Laconia, New Hamp- 
shire, under supervision Victor Jensen. 

—H. Upper Darby, Pennsylvania 


Emergency Program Established 
Check Severe Dust Storms 

Representatives the Soil Conservation Service, Agri- 
cultural Conservation Program Service and Commodity 
Stabilization Service USDA met with members the 
State Agricultural Stabilization Conservation Committees 
southern Great Plains states, plus Wyoming and Ne- 
braska, Denver, Colorado, March discuss 
cost-sharing program emergency control measures need- 
check wind erosion that region. The meeting was 
well timed because severe dust storm, the worst the 
season, occurred that date. 

Reports SCS showed that about five million acres 
farm and rangeland had been damaged wind erosion 
between November and February 28, and that addi- 
tional two million acres were damaged the storm 
March the southern Plains (southwestern Nebraska, 
southeastern Wyoming, eastern Colorado, western Kan- 
sas, western Oklahoma, the panhandle Texas and east- 
ern New Mexico). addition the seven million acres 
already damaged, SCS reports March showed there 
were about million acres condition blow. Some 
all these million acres may damaged before 
the blow season over the usual high winds spring 
are normal above 

Drouth has persisted over most this region for 
four years longer. Last spring the most widespread 
and severe soil blowing since 1938 occurred. General con- 
ditions did not improve during the last year. some 
localities, moisture and crop conditions deteriorated still 
further. Weather Bureau reports show that great part 
the region received less than half normal rainfall 
from July 1954 through February 1955. December 
report SCS showed that more land was condition 
blow—without protective cover vegetation—than 
any previous time. 

Governing boards soil conservation districts and 
technicians the region report that emergency plans 
for wind erosion control were developed each district 
last fall and winter. State and county ASC committees 
also were active planning for control measures. Their 
plans included use ACP funds allocated the area 
for emergency control measures insofar 
Spokesmen for the Department Agriculture said that 
the secretary had asked for special emergency fund 
that might used help offset the cost emergency 


tillage and the planting cover crops this spring. 
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Barriers Reduce Wind Velocity, 
Evaporation and Control Snow Drifting 

The effectiveness snow fences, solid walls and winter 
and summer shelterbelts reducing wind velocities, 
evaporation rates, home heating costs and controlling 
snow drifting have been studied the use models 
wind Manhattan, Kansas. These studies were 
conducted cooperatively the Western Soil and Water 
Management Section, Soil and Water Conservation Re- 
search Branch, Agricultural Research Service, De- 
partment Agriculture and the Kansas Agricultural 
Experiment Station. 

Maximum reductions wind velocities for single snow 
fences occur the leeward the fence locations equal 
four times the height the fence. Summer 
shelterbelts reduced wind velocities more than defoliated 
winter belts. Solid walls created eddy currents the 
leeward which greatly reduced the effectiveness this 
type barrier. 

Shelterbelts can save soil moisture reducing evapora- 
tion rates. Summer belts are approximately per cent 
more effective than winter belts. 

The poorest shelterbelt tested, 10-row belt, trapped 
about 135 times much snow solid wall. The best 
shelter-belt tested, five-row belt, had capacity 3.6 
times greater than the best snow fence combination, four 
fences with spacing between the fences times the 
height the fence. 

Though temperatures behind the shelterbelt were little 
different from those the open, the reduction wind 
velocity alone resulted substantial savings fuel con- 
sumption. The actual dollar and cent saving aver- 
age home, fully protected from all winds, and heated 
natural gas Topeka, Kansas, rates would ap- 
proximately $10 per season. 

Complete results these tests are reported Kansas 
Agricultural Experiment Station Technical Bulletin No. 
77. 


Conservation Practices for Sandy Lands 

Five years ago research was initiated the United 
States Department Agriculture cooperation with the 
University Nebraska 160-acre sandy land farm 
northeast Nebraska. This farm, like many other sandy 
land farms the area, produced about bushels corn 
and bushels rye per acre. was being badly 
whipped about the wind, blowout spots were numer- 
ous. 

From the information the soil, appeared 
evident first that the soil fertility level should raised 
that larger crop yields could produced which turn 
would afford better protection the soil from wind ero- 


sion. Legumes were grown supply nitrogen. Lime and 
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phosphorus were supplied needed. result, corn 
yields over four-year period have been increased from 


bushels per acre untreated land without legume 
bushels following sweetclover land which received lime 


and phosphate. Protein content the corn 1953 was 


six per cent the untreated land and 9.1 per cent fol- 


lowing sweetclover treated soil. Protein produced per 

acre was and 383 pounds for corn untreated land 

and following sweetclover treated land, respectively. 
Hairy vetch has been almost effective sweetclover 


for corn production sandy land, can grown rea- 


sonably well this sandy land without treatment. Vetch 
grown with rye can used for pasture, hay seed 
crop. has become very popular among farmers much 
the sandy land area Nebraska. Thousands acres 
the rye-vetch mixture are now being produced, whereas 


the crop was practically unknown this area five years 


ago. Using sweetclover vetch the cropping system 
along with proper soil treatments has not only greatly 
increased grain production, but has also increased the 
amount residue that may left the surface for 
protection. farming the land with the stubble mulch 
method, soil loss from wind erosion has been almost com- 


pletely from this sandy farm. 


Cropping Systems Influence Wheat and Corn 
Yields and Nitrogen Levels Dryland Soils 
Crop rotation studies have been conducted Mandan, 


North Dakota, over 40-year period the United 


States Department Agriculture cooperation with 


the North Dakota Agricultural Experiment Station. 
These rotations contained practices which had varying 
degrees influence upon the productivity the soil. 
recent years, crop yields have varied widely, and soil 
fertility has definitely limited yields the more exhaus- 
tive cropping practices. comparison relative yields 
during four-year period near the beginning the 
years cropping and during four-year period near the 
end that time shown the following table. 

Average annual precipitation for the first period was 
15.7 inches, compared 16.7 inches for the last pe- 
riod. With the exception the continuous cropping 
treatments, wheat followed corn and the corn followed 
small grains all cropping practices. 

Relative yields wheat for the first period ranged 
from 110 per cent, and for the last period from 
149 per cent. Corn yields for the first period ranged 
from 111 per cent and for the last period from 
123 per cent. The highest yields were obtained from 
those rotations containing alfalfa receiving applica- 
tion barnyard manure. Wheat yields from these two 
cropping systems were and per cent greater, and 
corn yields were and per cent greater, respectively, 
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Relative yields wheat and corn for two periods time, 
and the change soil nitrogen the 6-inch depth 
soil under dry-land cropping Mandan, North Dakota. 

Relative Yields’ 


ea 
1915 1947 1915 
Cropping systems 1918 nitrogen 
Grain crops plus grass......... 110 
Grain crops and sweet 124 110 
Grain crops and alfalfa........ 110 140 123 
Grain crops plus 101 149 116 
None (continuous wheat) ..... 96 113 — — -18 


NOTE: Wheat followed corn and followed wheat all rotations, 
1Rotation grain only used base. 
average ree years omitted because hail damag 

nitrogen content virgin sod. Soil analyzed after years 
et was grown with wheat, and plowed under for green manure the 
second year. 


than for rotation with grain crops only. Sweetclover 
growing with the wheat apparently benefitted wheat 


yields, and lesser extent corn yields. Grass the 
rotation has not benefitted wheat yields materially, but has 


corn yields.. Continuous cropping produced the 


most corn during the first period, but produced the least 
far during the last period. 
With few exceptions, there fair relationship 


between the yields during the last period, and the loss 


soil nitrogen during the years cropping. Those 
cropping practices which produced the highest yields 
during the last period lost the least nitrogen. Converse- 
ly, those cropping practices which produced the lowest 
yields lost the most nitrogen. apparent from these 
results that soil fertility limiting crop production 


dryland soils this area where cropping systems have 


not included legumes where manure applications have 
not been made. Thus, important consider soil 
fertility maintenance well moisture conservation 
sound conservation program for these dryland soils. 
Hass, Mandan, North Dakota 


Conservation Film 
Green Gold. mm., sound and color. minutes run- 
ning time. Produced Republic Steel Corporation, 

Cleveland, Ohio. 

Republic Steel has produced Green Gold help pro- 
mote better balanced farm program. This color film 
brings the American farmer interesting, under- 
standable way the story the profits found 
growing good grass crop. 

Green Gold revolves around young Dan Weston, who 
enters speaking contest for scholarship convince 
his dad they should adopt grass permanent crop. Dan 
turns Dr. Myers the university for facts. Dr. Myers 
explains good grass farming Dan with graphic story 
that will repay all who see Green Gold. From start 
finish, Green Gold tells heart-warming story that will 
bring both pleasure and profit farm folks all ages. 
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Resource Items Briefly Noted 


Professor Howard Conklin, land economist, Cornell 


University, Ithaca, New York, has brief five-page article 
“The Cornell System Economic Land Classification” 


the January 1955 issue Cornell’s Farm Economics. 
The author points out that the Cornell system eco- 
nomic land classification was developed Tompkins 
County, New York, the early thirties. Land class maps 


have now been published for counties, These maps 


are published color, with the text condensed that 
the final publication but one sheet paper folded into 
leaflet. 


Professor Conklin says, “The economic land class maps 
prepared Cornell present classification farm busi- 


ness units terms expected relative income levels for 


most probable buyers. Soil and other aspects land such 
topography, elevation and location are considered 
making the income appraisals, but are reflected the 
final classification only they affect the incomes farm 
pointed out that land does set ceiling 


success and that there tendency over-price and 


over-tax the less productive lands and under-price and 
under-tax the most productive. The economic classifica- 
tion represents income appraisal. The author further 
points out that economic land class maps are useful 
prospective farm purchasers, for bankers and lenders 
guiding and adjusting amounts and terms loans for 


successful repayment, for extension workers, agricultural 


teachers and others working with farmers and farming 
programs, and they may used general guides for tax 
assessment policies, and for policies regarding road and 
other public improvements and facilities. 


Soil Conservation Michigan 


Hoglund, Agricultural Research Service, United 
States Department Agriculture and the Michigan Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, author Michigan 
State College Agricultural Experiment Station special 
bulletin 394 (January 1955) “Soil Conservation Mich- 
igan—Progress and Problems.” This bulletin reports 
study the purpose which was explore the progress 
and problems Michigan farmers adopting soil and 
water conservation practices from the standpoint indi- 
cating additional methods that could used attaining 
greater application improved practices. total 157 
soil conservation district planned farms and 119 non- 
planned farms five counties were studied. 


Some the highlights this Michigan study pre- 
sented the summary the author are: 


The study showed that per cent the co- 


operators each the five soil conservation districts 
believed their farm plans were workable. The other 
per cent had decided that the changes farm or- 
ganization and practices provided for their initial farm 
plans were too drastic did not provide sufficient flexi- 


bility. From per cent the cooperators each 
the five districts had adopted essentially all the 


component parts the farm plans. additional per 


cent more had made substantial progress applying 
one more parts the plans. This progress was made 
during five- seven-year period preceding 1952. 
Cooperators each the districts, except those 
cash-crop farms, attained about per cent the planned 


acreage sod crops—the basic part every farm plan. 


District cooperators tested their soil for lime great- 
extent than non-cooperators. There was significant 
difference between cooperators and non-cooperators the 
percentage that tested their soil for fertilizer and applied 
fertilizer their crops. 


District cooperators were much more optimistic than 
non-cooperators the effects conservation practices 
future crop yields. 

majority both district cooperators and non-coop- 
erators believed they were controlling erosion with the 
practices they were using. 


appraising the usefulness district programs, two- 
thirds the district cooperators rated technical aid 
the most helpful assistance they received. Information 
soils and adapted cropping programs was rated next 
order useful aid establishing conservation prac- 
tices. 


District cooperators suggested additional aids which 
they thought would speed adoption conservation 
practices. They expressed for: (1) Stepping 
educational programs designed inform more farmers 
about the problems soil conservation and improvement 
their own farms. (2) More research needed safe 
alternative uses land various capability classes 
basis for development alternative systems conserva- 
tion farming. (3) Enough technical assistance needed 
help revising some the conservation plans made 
several years ago. 

The study further confirmed the influence several 
other problems the use soil conservation practices. 
Among these are the age and tenure the operator, in- 
adequate capital and credit with which finance adjust- 
ments system farming, reduction income during 
the period adjustment, and the additional risks asso- 
ciated with additional livestock use more forage. 
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SOME NEW INDUSTRY PRODUCTS 


Farm Truck will move easily over 


fields. When fertilizing with 


New Model Case Combine 


Specialized construction adapts the 
new Model “75” Case Combine for 
wide variety grain and seed crops 
with equal efficiency. 

takes 7-foot swath, just right 
for soybeans, sorghums, and other 
crops grown similar rows. The 
new cutter bar has strong, slender 
steel guards that through rank, 
tangled growth without clogging, and 
they provide per cent more cut- 
ting area. 

cleaning features posi- 
tive-flow fan variable speed design, 
performing equally efficient any 
selected speed. All combinable crops 
from heavy beans light, fluffy seeds 
can harvested without waste. This 
achieved maintaining uniform, 
constant air pressure every point 
through the cleaning sieves. 

Unexpected shock loads are read- 
ily absorbed the new 
main drive feature found both 
PTO and engine driven models. The 
Case “75” also includes dual po- 
sition swing-over drawbar for either 
road travel field work. Position 
Customers have choice rub-bar 
spike-tooth cylinder. 


Truck for Ammonia Tanks 


Specially designed for hauling one 
thousand gallon ammonia tanks, the 
Case Special Farm Truck trails true 
for highway travel. Automotive-type 
steering linkage provides the “true- 
trailing” feature. 

Due flexible frame 
scoping swivel hitch design, the Case 


ammonia, not necessary drive 
the applicators out the field for 
The supply tank easily 
brought the applicator equipment. 

Filling the increasing need for 
ammonia handling equipment, the 
Model VWTA-66A Farm Truck 
high clearance and wide tread 
construction. Besides unusual ease 
travel over rough fields, can also 
safely trailed normal highway 
truck speed. Roller-type wheel bear- 
ings are sealed against dirt and 
weather conditions. Front spindles 


and steering linkage are equipped for 


‘pressure lubrication. The Case Spe- 


cial Farm Truck for ammonia tanks 
has special flat leaf type spring bol- 
sters. For maximum highway safety 
electrically operated wheel brakes 
can easily added. 

For extra strength, axles have been 
made I-Beam construction. Frame 
design the all wheel type as- 
sure strong, shock-resistant features. 


New Tractor 


new one-row tractor with two- 
plow power now coming off the 
assembly lines the Minneapolis- 
Moline Company plant Louisville, 
Ky. will called the model BG. 

Company engineers claim that the 
new tractor has been designed for 
farmers who specialize one-row 
crops and also second tractor 
large farms. 

Although the will one- 
row tractor, will basically two- 


plow model. new type front-end 
style has been designed that can 
handle all row spacings one-row 
crops. 

Company engineers have designed 
special front mounting bar for 
mounting cultivating planting, and 
fertilizing attachments. 

The new tractor will also 
available with three-point hitch 
similar design the company’s 
three-point hitch, the Hitchor, an- 
nounced recently. 

The design the tractor will 
unique that the tractor engine 
will offset the left the tractor 
centerline and the seat offset the 
right the centerline provide the 
operator with unobstructed view 
the farm work being done. 


According company officials, 
this new tractor will meet the de- 
mands farmers for one-row trac- 
tor with enough power handle 
other farm jobs. 


New “Economy Line” Coupler 


The Portable Aluminum Irrigation Com- 
pany Vista, California, announces intro- 
duction new, patented “Economy 
Line” coupler. 


Developed primarily for use low-cost 
irrigation systems, will also provide 
existing systems with inexpensive coup- 
ler for semi-permanent installations, main 
lines running the edges fields, for 
gated pipe where low pressure used. 


The coupler cast two sections from 
lightweight aluminum, and will carry 


(Continued page 160) 
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Governor Kohler Co-Chair- 


man Local Arrangements 


for Annual National Meeting 

Shown reading the January JouRNAL 
Hembre, chairman the Wisconsin Chap- 
ter, Governor Walter Kohler that state 


has accepted the co-chairmanship the 
Wisconsin arrangements for the 10th An- 
nual Meeting the Soil Conservation So- 
ciety America. 

Governor Kohler was presented with 
honorary membership the Wisconsin 
Chapter their meeting Milwaukee 
January 21, 1955. addressing those 
present, stated, “Conservation our 
natural resources tremendous im- 
portance the welfare our state. 
pleased know are doing something 
about our nation and state before 
too late. travels have seen many 
countries which are facing dire situations 
because they acted too late. Soil conserva- 
tion basic all conservation. com- 
mend you the leadership provided this 
important work and honored 
member your 

Mr. Hembre has been appointed chair- 
man arrangements for the annual meet- 
ing and turn has staff Wisconsin 
Chapter members busy with arrangements 
for your attendance the meeting 
held Green Lake, Wisconsin, the 
grounds the American Baptist Assem- 
bly, September 12-14, 1955. 


Are Your Dues Paid for 


Third notices for 1955 membership dues 
were mailed over 2,000 delinquents 
April 

Please tell your friends that they 
failed receive their they might 
check their membership card. 

Address correct? The national office has 
large task keeping address, records 
dues, etc. for any reason your address 
billing incorrect, just notify and 
gladly check our records. 


News Notes 


Sustaining Members 

Last year the membership voted es- 
tablish sustaining memberships the So- 
ciety. These memberships are for calen- 
dar year and for those individuals firms 
desiring support the Society more 
substantial manner. date the following 
individuals are listed sustaining members 
for 1955: 

Bailey, P.O. Box 311, Auburn, Ala- 

bama. 

John McCuen, Montrose Street, 

East Greenwich, Rhode Island. 

Donald Williams, 5135 15th Street, 

Arlington, Virginia. 
Roy Hockensmith, 2832 McKinley 
Place N.W., Washington, 
Robert Downs III, Glenden Farms, 
Old Baltimore Road, Wilmington, Del- 
aware. 
Maurice Lockwood, 745 Sheridan 
Road, Winnetka, Illinois. 
Austin Patrick, 4228 Columbia 
Pike, Arlington, Virginia. 

The Wm. Popper Company which 
Julien Proskauer president, 148 Lafay- 
ette Street, New York, New York, the 
first institutional sustaining member. 

Individuals may become sustaining mem- 
bers sending $25 more for their dues. 
Business firms, organizations 
tions may become sustaining members for 
$100 more. 


Membership Gains 

Nearly 400 new members joined the Soil 
Conservation Society America during 
the first three months 1955. North Da- 
kota and Iowa continue lead all states 
recent gains although several states have 
active membership campaigns under way 
the present time. The record for Janu- 
ary, and March follows: 


North Dakota .... ..... 
North Carolina Oregon .......... 
Nebraska ........ Hampshire 
New York ....... Rico ...... 


10th Annual Meeting 
Green Lake, Wisconsin 
September 12-14, 1955 
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Story Land,” New 
Booklet Published SCSA 


new booklet, entitled “Through the 
Centuries! The Story Land—Its Use and 
Misuse,” has just been introduced the 
Soil Conservation Society America. 
Under development committee chair- 
manned Harper Simms, Office Infor- 
mation, Soil Conservation Service, Wash- 
ington, C., for several months, the 
booklet now ready for distribution. 

All soil conservation districts, all mem- 
bers and many the supporters the 
Society will receive complimentary copies. 
The booklet the illustrated type, 
newsprint, easily read, and extremely 
usable for non-technical meetings, displays, 
advertising, schools, etc. the story 
what soil and what means us—how 
was cared for ancient times, how 
being cared for now. 

Printed and produced for the Society 
the Wm. Popper Company 
York, the book will shipped purchas- 
ers from Cleveland, Ohio, the national 
office. The Society will sell the publication 
and anticipated that many soil conser- 
vation districts, business firms and indus- 
tries who used “Down the River” will find 


booklet equally valuable. 


Sale price, delivered, follows: 


10— booklets .10 each 
100— 199 booklets .075 each 
200— 499 booklets .06 each 
500— 999 booklets .05 each 

1,000— 9,999 booklets each 
10,000—49,999 booklets each 
booklets .03 each 


This means that purchasers will receive 
100 booklets for $7.50, 500 for $25, 1,000 
for $45, 10,000 for $400. The back page 
the booklet may imprinted for addi- 


(Continued page 156) 


SS: 
Florida .......... Canada 
Maryland ........ ............ 
South Carolina ... .......... 
Washington ...... ......... 
South Dakota .... Austria .......... 
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President’s Column 


the Society 
met April 
and 
con- 
tion the 
time was spent 
discussing the 
coming annual 
meeting which 
held 
Green Lake, 
Wisconsin, September 12, and 14. 
Russell Hill and Hembre were both 
with the council while the annual meeting 
matters were discussed. The former 
chairman the annual meeting program 
committee and the latter chairman the 
local arrangements committee. 

‘Am pleased report that both com- 
mittees have been very active and that 
both the meeting agenda and the meeting 
arrangements have been developed 

the stage where one able get 
idea what store for those who 
attend. Your council pleased with the 
outlook for the meeting. They believe 
that this experimental type annual 
meeting will please the membership and 
their families. 


The term “experimental type annual’ 


meeting” used because look upon the 
coming Green Lake affair trial type 
conference. differs from any the 
annual meetings our Society many 
ways. Heretofore, all the meetings 
have been held large hotels located 
cities and they have always been held 
the late fall early winter months. The 
Green Lake conference being held out 
the country large estate bordering 
beautiful lake. recreational type 
set-up. The place boasts many 
kinds accommodations, all the Am- 
erican plan, that vary from relatively in- 
expensive dormitory sleeping quarters 
cabins various sizes and more costly 
Inn accommodations that compare favor- 
ably with those found the best hotels. 

Society committee recommended that 
once every often hold meeting 
spot like Green Lake. The hope 
that addition those who usually at- 
tend the meetings that members who 
not feel they can afford attend many 
meetings will with Green Lake. 
Perhaps many will come with their fam- 
ilies for the whole family will have 
wonderful time there. 

word about the agenda for the meet- 
ing. Since the outlook good for the 
attendance many field men, the pro- 
gram committee arranging agenda 
that will interest them, well 
those who tramp the fields little 
more slowly. Another agenda feature will 
discussion what some very active 
chapters are doing. Our very much alive 
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This Certifies that 


JOURNAL SOIL AND WATER CONSERVATION 


MRS. 
has given outstanding leadership 


4-H CONSERVATION PROJECTS 


and Recognition presented this Certificate 


Michigan Chapter Soil Conservation Society America 


cooperation with 
Cooperative Extension Service, Michigan State College 
JANUARY 1955 


Michigan Chapter Sponsors 4-H Conservation 
Project Leader Award Program, Results Announced 


Recognition for job well done easy 
give. rarely solicited, but very 
often warranted. looking around for 
activity promote, the awards com- 
mittee the Michigan Chapter, Soil Con- 
servation Society America, hit the 
idea giving recognition outstanding 
local leaders 4-H Conservation 
Clubs. 


The idea grew. With the help an- 
onymous donor, $300 annually was made 
available. The State 4-H Club office as- 
sisted preparing brochure announcing 
the activity, local extension folks nomi- 
nated the outstanding 4-H 
their areas. Eight district winners were 
then selected. 


resuli, these eight local 4-H Con- 
servation Club leaders will receive ex- 
pense paid trip the 4-H Conservation 
Camp Chatham Michigan’s Upper 
Peninsula. They will, along with county 
award winners, receive 
Award Merit” pictured this article. 
The “Conservation Awards Merit” are 
presented locally 4-H leader recognition 
banquets Soil Conservation District 
Annual Meetings local member 
the Michigan Chapter. lot members 
get the act.) 


The eight district winners this year 
have served total years leaders 
4-H Conservation Clubs. One the 
winners, Mrs. Sadie Liskum, No. 
East Jordan, has been school teacher 
and 4-H Club leader for years. 
Rebman, Charlevoix County agent, says, 
“Mrs. Liskum has been one the backers 
our 4-H Conservation Clubs for the 
past nine years. She has been member 
the education committee the Charle- 
Conservation District—she 
handles her 4-H program conservation 
the fifth grade room. Through English, 
Social Science, Reading and General Science 


she makes practical and constant use 
conservation knowledge.” 

The Michigan Chapter brochure an- 
nouncing the recognition program says, 
“This program founded the belief 
that the 4-H Conservation leaders are 
performing service outstanding value 
conservation.” 


follows: 
DISTRICT WINNERS 
4-H Conservation Leaders Recognition 


Program 
Name County 
Harold Marshall ............... Gogebic 
Mrs. Sadie Liskum ........ Charlevoix 
Marion Richardson .......... Missaukee 
Elmer Lomerson ............. Lapeer 
Dorothy Willis .............. Livingston 
Mrs. Hazel Beattie ................ 
Helen Fosdick Cass 
Mrs. Josephine Buischel ......... Ottawa 
COUNTY CERTIFICATE WINNERS 
Mae Christie ........ Sault Ste. Marie 
Everett Dahlvik .............. Escanaba 
Fern Baker .............. Thompsonville 
Keith Middleton ............ Lake Orion 
Mrs. Joan Sanghas ...... Mount Clemens 
Madalene Pohnert .... Whitmore Lake 
Mrs. Izola Kimmey ........... Delton 
Frank Crandall ............ Battle Creek 
Elmer Lindeman ........ Benton Harbor 
Mrs. Frank Herlihy ........... Comstock 
Mrs. Laura Wood ............... Bitely 
Katherine Newhouse .......... Muskegon 
Frank Haynor Shelby 


Story Land 
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tional charge. For information regarding 
back page imprinting, direct inquiries 
the national office. All orders should 
directed 1016 Paramount Building, Des 
Moines Iowa. 

The Society will print and 
distribute “Down the River.” 


ARD 


Soil Conservation 
Creed Available 


The Creed 
the Soil 
writ- 
former- 
‘ly with the 
Conser- 
Serv- 
and more 
member 
Bert Git- 
Adver- 
Agency, 
from the Na- 
tional Agricultural Supply Company, Fort 
Atkinson, Wisconsin. 

The Creed the property the Wiscon- 
sin Chapter the Society. well 
adapted low cost award for soil con- 
servation districts, vocational agriculture 
students, farmers and others. Every soil 
conservationist should have copy the 
wall his office. 

Hugh Highsmith, president National 
Agricultural Supply Co., Fort Atkinson, 
Wisconsin, treasurer the Wisconsin 
Chapter and states that copies may se- 
cured direct from him for each. 


Dr. Lowdermilk Israel 


With recent note change his address 
the following letter interest many 
Society members was received from Dr. 


Lowdermilk: 
Haifa Technion 
Haifa, Israel 
February 10, 1955 
Dear Mr. Pritchard: 

This tell you that have taken 
here Haifa Technion (An Institute 
State, the International Educational Ex- 
change Service, for Agricultural Engineering 
and Soil and Water Conservation. 

finished the assignment consultant 
the Bureau Economic Affairs and De- 
velopment the United Nations, with 
final report containing proposals for the 
setting water unit United Nations 
Headquarters give Headquarters leader- 
ship promotion and coordination ac- 
tivities having with water the 
United Nations, its specialized agencies and 
associated non-governmental international 
organizations called for Resolution 
417 (XIV) Economic and Social Council 
United Nations. This report was sub- 
mitted February and February 
flew Israel, arriving February 

have house with broad balcony 
Mount Carmel, standing the brink 
the Carmel that overlooks the Haifa Bay 
the north and Mt. Hermon, now snow 
capped, the northeast. wonderful 
sight. are home soil conser- 
vationists and our friends Panorama 
Road, Mt. Carmel, Haifa, Israel. 

The United Nations and the United 
States Point Four have in- 
teresting group international specialists 
busy work rendering technical assistance 


News 


this new state full energetic people 
eager learn all there know re- 
deeming the good earth and creating 
vigorous society—and nation these old 
and storied lands the Bible. Come see 
within the next year and half. 

Lowdermilk 


President’s Column 
(Continued from page 156) 


chapter activities committee will have 
charge this part the meeting. Chap- 
ter work and its importance was men- 
tioned this column both the January 
and March issues. cannot stressed 
too much since the main direct con- 
tact most members have with the Society 
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outside the Journal. Live, wide awake, 
and coming chapters are forwarding 
the “Science and Art Good Land Use.” 
They hold the membership and attract 
new members. 

Regardless whether your chapter 
very active one one that less active, 
you will get some good ideas from this 
year’s program. 

the near future each you will 
receive some information about the meet- 
ing, well about the wonders 
Green Lake meeting place. September 
will here before you realize make 
your plans join your fellow conser- 
vationists there. 


Patrick, President 


FACILITIES AVAILABLE FOR ANNUAL MEETING 
SEPTEMBER 12-14, 1955 


The low daily rates include lodging, medical insurance, meal cost $3.25 and full use 1000 
assembly grounds, buildings and recreational 


Dormi- 


ROOMS WITH CENTRAL BATH AND TOILET 


Cottages: Moore and Parsons ........ 
Tepee and Indian Village Dormitory..... 
John Clarke Lodge 
Brayton Case, Morehouse and Indian Village 


ROOMS WITH SEMI-PRIVATE BATH AND TOILET 


Houses: Burton, Dawson, Kinbrook, Log 
Saunders, Sunshine, 497, 542, 550, 556 


Houses: Delmar and Montgomery and 
(close Inn) Lakeside, Lawson Robbins 


ROOMS WITH PRIVATE BATH AND TOILET 
Covenant House (Motel Type) ........ 


3or4 2Per Per 
tory PerRoom Room Room Price 
cludes cost 
5.25 5.75 7.00 Williams 
5.75 7.00 
with paren 
Room” 
rate. nder yrs. 
6.00 day. 
8.25 


Roger Williams Inn 


limited number housekeeping cabins (for persons) $4.50 $9.50 per 


cabin per 


with private central bath and toilet, blankets kitchen equipment, but not 


taken the Inn cost $3.25 day.) 


*Golf, motor boat rides and conference fee extra. The grounds, buildings and improvements 


have been provided gifts from many 
bare costs operation and maintenance. 
consin, non-profit organization. 


Fee Attached 

$2.50 Per Person) 

NAM 


(Last name first) 
STREET AND NUMBER 
CITY AND STATE 
(Please check whether address 


TRANSPORTATION 
ARRIVING BY: Auto Bus Train 
PLEASE MEET 


Date Time 


AM. 
LIST HOUSING PREFERENCE 


Business 
DATE 
DATE DEPARTURE 


AMERICAN BAPTIST ASSEMBLY, Green Lake, Wisconsin 


Daily rates are held minimum cover 
The American Baptist Assembly, Green Lake, Wis- 


REGISTRATION 


ANNUAL MEETING 


SOIL CONSERVATION SOCIETY AMERICA 


age, child) 


(Please indicate: Miss, Mrs., Mr., Dr., Rev. 


Church 


BB, before breakfast; AM, before noon 
meal; PM, before eve. meal; Eve, after 
eve. meal 


(Please not write this space) 


plan room with the following persons: 
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Chapter Activities Show Interest Society 


San Francisco Bay Chapter 


regular meeting the San Francisco 
Bay Chapter was held the Forestry 
Building the University California 
campus Berkeley February The 
program was under the direction 
Colman and consisted panel discussion 
the subject: “Educational Requirements 
for Professionals Soil and Water Con- 
servation.” Panel members included Geof- 
frey Bodman, Soils Department, University 
California; Clare Hendee, Forest 
Service; Stanley Cosby the Soil Conser- 
vation Service. 

The panel covered every phase train- 
ing and proved most informative for 
those attendance. will followed 
next month with discussion “Educa- 
tional Programs Offered for Soil Conserva- 
tion Training.” 

The meeting was preceded enlarged 
attendance the chapter council session 
where the Society’s national program was 
outlined Secretary Pritchard. Consider- 
able discussion was held regarding the 
possibility holding national meeting 
the Society the West Coast 1957 
1958. 


Manhattan Chapter 


Forty-five persons attended the quarterly 
meeting the Manhattan Chapter, Soil 
Conservation Society America, the 
Sunflower Hotel Abilene the evening 
March 11. Following the dinner, and 
the introduction those present, the min- 
utes the previous meeting were read. 
Chairman Atkins pointed out that the goal 
for new members Kansas during 1955 
100, which have already been ob- 
tained. The chairman appointed commit- 
tee consider the feasibility encourag- 
ing the sale the publication, “Down the 
River.” That committee follows: 
Paul Jameson, chairman; Geraghty, 
Chester Wells, Yantiss and Raymond 
Neher. 

Speakers the evening were Mr. and 
Mrs. Harold Scanlan Abilene. Mr. Scan- 
lan, who farm manager the St. Joseph 
Orphanage Abilene and member the 
Dickenson County Soil Conservation Dis- 
trict Board Supervisors, presented talk 
which had previously given the na- 
tional meeting the Board Supervisors 
San Diego, California, February. 
also gave report the meeting. Mrs. 
Scanlan presented vivid illus- 
trated with colorful slides, the trip 
California. The next meeting scheduled 


for June 17. 
Bidwell, Secretary 


Little Egyptian Chapter 


one the most comprehensive proj- 
ects carried any chapter, week long 
series pasture seeding demonstrations was 
conducted the chapter from September 
through 24. The chapter sponsored the 
pasture demonstrations with Mr. James 
Pryor, Agricultural Agent the 
Central Railroad. They were conducted 
Jackson, Perry, Williamson, Johnson, 
Union, Pulaski, and Pope County Illinois, 
the heart the drouth area. 


The demonstrations started 
Southern Illinois University farm the 
20th. pasture seeder made Interna- 
tional Harvester Company was used which 
placed the starter fertilizer the bottom 
small furrow and the larger grass seeds 
about one-half three-fourths inch 
from the surface and the small seeds 
the top the furrow. The object the 
demonstration was reseed the pasture 
and legumes without plowing disturbing 
the original sod. 

September demonstrations were 
held near Pickneyville, and near Carbondale. 

The next day the demonstration was 
Williamson County and Johnson County. 

The last two days saw three more dem- 
onstrations. All were attended farmers 
and Society members. 

According George Walker, Chapter 
Chairman, the project was very successful 
and practical one there are thousands 
acres Southern Illinois needing treat- 
ment due drouth conditions. Over 150 
farmers attended the demonstrations and 
several news articles appeared, however, 
the chapter would recommend that plenty 
advance publicity given such project. 


University Michigan 
Chapter 


The University Michigan Chapter 
the Soil Conservation Society America 
was Officially approved the university 
campus group and held weekly meet- 
ings from September, 1954, date. 

The early meetings the semester were 
devoted organizational matters: election 
officers, selection programs, etc. The 
following officers were elected serve dur- 
ing the academic year, 1954-55: Michael 
Brewer, president; Hugh Davis, sec- 
retary, and William Howenstine, treas- 

The chapter forwarded and passed mo- 
tion establish two standing committees 
for the following purposes: 

initiate and maintain open file 
covering employment opportunities the 
general area conservation. was de- 
cided accomplish this soliciting infor- 
mation from correspondence files indi- 
vidual students and through letters 
inquiry sent selected federal and 
state agencies well private busi- 
nesses. 

initiate and maintain open file 
covering study and research facilities avail- 
able students the area conserva- 
tion. This includes scholarships, research 
grants, fellowships, etc. 

The University Michigan Chapter de- 
voted seven its weekly meetings the 
following, specific programs: 

Prof. Stanley Cain—An ecological 
approach the study historical vegeta- 
tion and landscapes. 

Mr. Michael Brewer—The demands 
the population Israel upon the coun- 
try’s indigenous resources. 

Miss Judy Franklin—An illustrated 
talk recent anthropological work 
Santa and San Miguel Counties, New 
Mexico. 

Mr. Charles illustrated 
talk national parks and monuments. 
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Mr. Hugh Davis—Food and popu- 
lation problems Ceylon. 


Mr. Butcher (Commonwealth Fel- 
low the from Australia)—A 
contrast fish and wildlife management 
philosophy America and Australia. 

trip with Mr. Donald Maurer 
the local Soil Conservation District 
“S.C.S. planned” farm. 


Every three weeks the chapter has been 
presented summary recent federal and 
state legislation conservation interest. 
reports were made Mr. Charles 

er. 


December 1954, the chapter held 
open house for students and faculty 
the School Natural Resources here 
the university. that time Mr. Dale Ball, 
president the State Chapter the 
S.C.S.A., presented the University Chapter 
with its. national charter. The following 
guests also attended the ceremony: 


Charles Shick, Extension Specialist 
Management, Michigan State 
Jewell, Extension Specialist 
Land Use Planning, MS.C. 
-Lewis Arnold, Graduate Assistant, 
MS.C. 
Frank Suggitt, Land and Water Con- 
servation Dept., M.S.C. 
Elmer Taylor, Past Chairman the 
Michigan Chapter, S.C.S.A. 
The chapter faculty advisors have been 
great assistance the formulation 
our program and committee activities. 


Hugh Davis, Secretary 


Southern New England 
Chapter 


Several weeks ago the officers and pro- 
gram committee issued request for indi- 
present papers their meeting 
February and the response was 
great not all papers could placed the 
program. 

Mr. Ward Duffy gave the keynote talk. 
Other papers presented included: 
Monoliths and Soil Profile Color Slides,” 
Fred Filios, Soil Conservation Service; 
“Popular Misconceptions About Conserva- 
tion,” Henry Renouf, soil district super- 
visor; “Soil Structure and Its Effect the 
Conservation and Management Soils,” 
Swanson, Connecticut Experiment 
Station. 

Others presenting papers were: Benjamin 
Isgur, Soil Conservation Service, “The Con- 
ceptual Scheme Soil Conservation.” 
Lester Gove showed slides recent visit 
Hawaii. Gregory Curtic, Connecticut 
county agent, Critical Look Farm 
Planning.” Charles Turner and Meyer 
Helfgott furnished entertainment. 


addition the program, business 
session was held and the chapter voted 
invite the national organization meet 
Boston for the 1956 meeting. 

Officers elected for 1955 included: 
Thedore Heble, chairman; Charles Turner, 
vice-chairman; Meyer Helfgott, secre- 
tary; Robert Bell, treasurer; John Mc- 
Inerney, council; John McCuen, council; 
Carl Clark, council, and Paul Ted- 
row, council. 

Secretary 


Lincoln Chapter 


Seventy-nine members and guests were 
present the chapter meeting March 
14, 1955, hear Dr. Charles Kellogg 
the Soil Conservation Service Wash- 
ington discuss “Soil Conservation the 
Humid Tropics.” 

Dr. Kellogg presented his talk with 
colorful slides, limiting his discussion the 
lateritic soils group. explained how the 
tropical canopy vegetation influences 
soil development and called attention 
the potential agricultural future the 
tropics. explained how bacteria and 
insects work harmony with the forest 
developing soil structure and texture 
and how the process alluviation in- 
fluences fertility. 


Inland Empire 


The chapter met the Washington Hotel 
Pullman March 1955. Walter 
Gardner, vice chairman, called the meeting 
order and the usual business was trans- 
acted. Paul McGrew discussed the 10th 
annual meeting held Green Lake, 
Wisconsin, and urged attendance. 

Kent suggested recognition program 
for the best conservation job in- 
dividual member during the year. com- 
mittee was appointed work 
Bertramson discussed the objectives 
the Society and the progress the organiza- 
tion had made. suggested the next 
meeting held conjunction with Wash- 
ington State Experiment Station Grass and 
Forage Crop Field Day, June 1955. 

Balance the meeting was spent 
viewing the movie “Enough and For All,” 
production the Massey-Harris Com- 
pany. 


Washington Chapter 


Chapter (Washington, C.) brings 
diversity interests the Society with its 
1955 officers. Thomas Ayres, Chairman, 
works with the Agricultural Conservation 
Program Service, Department Agri- 
culture; George Heddon, Vice Chairman, 
employee the Bureau Indian Af- 
fairs, Department Interior, and 
Harper Simms, Secretary-Treasurer, with 
the Soil Conservation Service, also 
Department Agriculture. 

The chapter embarking enlarged 
field activity projects under the chair- 
manship Endersbee, who was the 
1954 chapter chairman. 

Hugh Brown and his membership com- 
mittee got off good start with six new 
members for the first meeting the year. 

allow the new officers and committees 
chance get well organized after their 
election and appointment, the chapter has 
made practice have the previous 
program committee carry over for one ad- 
ditional meeting after the elections. There- 
fore, Ernest Gambell retiring chairman 
the program committee was charge 
the January meeting. Clay Stackhouse will 
chairman the committee charge subse- 
quent programs. 

the January meeting, Carl Brown, 
member the Chapter, gave lecture and 
showed slides “Agricultural Project De- 
velopment Japan.” The lecture gave the 
her committee from the World Bank. 


NOTES 


The agricultural attache from the Japanese 
Embassy, Seimei Nakajima, was special 
guest. 

Hope for the rejuvenation long mis- 
used lands bordering the Mediterranean 
was expressed Dr. Edward Graham 
when addressed members Chapter 
and guests March 

Dr. Graham received the John Simon 
Guggenheim Memorial Fellowship for 1954 
make six-month comparative study 
land resources the Mediterranean area. 
His discussion, illustrated colored slides, 
was well received the large audience 
filling the Jefferson Auditorium the 
South Agriculture Building. 

Dr. Graham first vice president the 
National Soil Conservation Society 
America and member Chapter 

suppose,” Dr. Graham said, “if there 
was one strong impression got from the 
trip was this: 

“That spite the long history ex- 
tensive pressure upon the land the Med- 
iterranean region, with its centuries 
timber destruction, over-grazing and man- 
induced erosion, the land retains real power 
response management; that spite 
varying social and economic influences, 
conditioned always political settings, 
here fertile place for improvement; 
and, because the land responsive, hard 
work and human ingenuity may here per- 
form miracles converting antique land 
into more pleasant and productive en- 
vironment.” 


Custer 


The chapter meeting was held the 
Great Plains Field Station Bismarck, 
with tour the soils laboratory con- 
ducted Howard Haas prior the 
formal session. 

During the business session was pro- 
posed that traveling trophy estab- 
lished for competition among the four 
chapters North Dakota. report the 
national convention was given Adrian 
Fox. 

was determined that three meetings 
would held during the year, that 
recognition program established and 
that the booklet the River” 
promoted chapter project. 

Officers elected for 1955 were: Keith 
Schreiner, chairman; Howard Haas, vice- 
chairman; Clifford Wahl, secretary, and 
Carl Kuehn, council. 


North Carolina Chapter 


The executive council the North 
Carolina Chapter met North Carolina 
State College February where they 
developed plans for future activities the 
chapter. Consideration was given nom- 
ination Fellows and Honorary Members 
the national organization, recognition 
program for the chapter, changing the 
constitution and by-laws allow two vice- 
chairmen. membership committee report 
was given and educational committee 
was appointed work with soil conserva- 
tion district supervisors. 

March Mr. Vernon Stevens, 
retiring state president the North Caro- 
lina Association Soil Conservation Dis- 
trict Supervisors, sent letter all soil 
conservation district officials encouraging 
them join the Society. 
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South Dakota Chapter 


The South Dakota Chapter held its 
annual meeting Rapid City February 
and conjunction with sectional 
meeting the American Society Range 
Management. The two day meeting in- 
cluded papers: 

“Conservation Diverted Acres” 
John Johnson; “The Angostura Irriga- 
tion Project,” George Schmid; “Hold 
That Water With Terraces,” Craig; 
“Stream Gauging,” Leonard Yarger. 

the evening banquet where awards 
were presented, Dr. Ben Reifel the Pine 
Ridge Indian Reservation talked “We 
and the Soil.” 

business session was held the second 
day with James Hughes elected chairman 
and Ray Huxtable secretary. Other 
Grassland Management,” James Lewis; 
“More Beef from Grass Through Breed- 
ing,” Holzman; “Assets South 
Dakota,” Hixon; “Grass Hay its 
Best,” Tom Strachan; “Use and Manage- 
ment Opportunities the Black Hills 
National Forest,” Kern; “Weather 
Modification,” Eberle. 


Wisconsin Chapter 


The quarterly meeting the Wisconsin 
chapter, held River Falls State College, 
River Falls, was attended 178 people. 
The group assembled for coffee 2:30 p.m. 
April 1955. The meeting was called 
order Chairman Hembre 3:00 p.m. 
Chairmen the two sessions were 
Seyforth and Anderson, County 
Agents Pierce and St. Croix counties. 
Melvin Wall River Falls, served make 
local arrangements. 

Professor Walter Rowlands the Uni- 
versity Wisconsin discussed “Putting 
Land Safe Use Through 

panel discussed “How the Wisconsin 
Chapter the Soil Conservation Society 
can help you your work and how you 
can help it.” 

Baker the State Soil Conserva- 
tion Committee discussed the “Watershed 
Approach”. panel teachers from 
Pierce and St. Croix Counties told 
techniques they had used the schools. 
After dinner, the 
Lonetta Sublett reported the annual 
meeting Jacksonville, Florida. 

Dr. Kleinpell, president the College, 
gave the address the evening session. 


Sponsor Fellowship 
Conservationist 


Soil conservationists are now located 
throughout the world. The Society has 
membership about countries. Addi- 
tional conservationists other countries 
are interested the Som AND 
CONSERVATION, but are unable 
join because finances, many ther are 
students. 

The national office has developed list 
capable, young conservationists deserv- 
ing membership the Society, who 
might willing exchange publications 
with present members. The list the pres- 
ent time has names from New Zealand, 
Pakistan, Ceylon, Iran, Venezuela, Portugal 
and Greece. 
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1955 Committees Announced President 


Annual Meeting Program 
Chairman 
412 Agriculture Hall 
East Lansing, Michigan 
ALDERFER 

Reece 

CHAMBERS 
Fox 

McGrew 


Annual Meeting Local 
Arrangements 

Chairman 

Agricultural Hall 

University Wisconsin 

Madison, Wisconsin 


Archives 

Tuomas Chairman 
Box 417 

Columbia, South Carolina 

Frank MENDELL 
Dwyer 


Awards 


Hersert Chairman 
817 10th Street 

Sacramento, California 
Warren 

Lane 

Morris E. Fonpa 

Fioyp Hert 

Harry R. SLaysack 


Basic Objective and Overall 
Philosophy 


Vessey, Chairman 

Forest Service 
Federal Building 
Missoula, Montana 
Cuester 


SOIL AND WATER CONSERVATION 


Business and Organizations 
Relations 
Barrows, Chairman 
Austin-Western Co. 
Aurora, 
Burton 
SAMSEL 
Jr. 
SILLIMAN, Jr. 


Chapter Activities 
OHN GRANT,Chairman 
eoples Building 

Fairmont, West Virginia 

Tom 

W. J. ENDERSBEE 

HEBEL 

AHLSON 

HENBEST 

Ray 

Hoop 


Election 

Chairman 
823 Walnut 

Des Moines, 

Crist 

Hers PLAMBECK 


Fellows and Honorary 
Member 

H. Musser, Chairman 

Soil Conservation Service 

Washington, D. C. 


Finance 
egister & Tribune 
Des Moines, Iowa 


Spanish Glossary | 
Chairman 
Box 4671 
San Juan, Puerto Rico 
GONZALEZ SALDANA 
AIME 
OAQUIN MARRERO 
MANUEL 


Membership 

Chairman 

RFD 

Morgantown, West Virginia 

WINCHESTER 

(Plus representative from each 
chapter) 


Nominations 
Aprian Fox, Chairman 
P. O. Box 592 
Bismarck, North Dakota 
KIMBALL 
VAN 


Organization and Policy 
Roy Chairman 
Soil Conservation Service 
Washington 25, 

Evan 

Pate 

Bruce 


Personnel 
Chairman 
egister Tribune 
Des Moines, lowa 
Patrick 


Program 

Jack Barrick, Chairman 
227 West Pike 
Clarksburg, West Virginia 
GLEASON 

GLENN RULE 

OHN SCHRUNK 

Hawk 
Joun 


BENNETT 

Evan 

JACOBSEN 
Jr. 
Marion 


Resolutions 

Spry, Chairman 
Secretary Agriculture 
State House 

Des Moines, Iowa 

Bosst 

BERNARD FRANK 


Student Chapter 
Roy Chairman 
Agronomy artment 
Universit 
Lincoln, 
WENDELL TascHER 

. F. MILes 

BouRDETTE 
WIESE 


Joint Committee 
Farming 
Representative 
Soil Conservation Service 

Washington, 


National Conference FAO 
Representative 
Bureau Indian Affairs 

Interior Building 

Washington, 


Natural Resources Council of 
America 

Representative 

Washington 25, D. C. 

Relationships 
Representative 

Conservation Service 

Washington 25, 


Technical 
MITCHELTREE, Chairman 
Soil Department 

Rutgers University 

New Brunswick, New Jersey 


ALLEN 
GraHAM 
Lioyp E. PaRTAarn 


. Setpy YounGc 
V. H. KircHer 
Howarp R. BissLaAND 


(A complete listing of technical commitiees and the annual meeting local 
committee will be made later.) 


New Coupler 
(Continued from page 154) 

working pressure pounds with 
per cent safety factor. This simplified de- 
sign was the result exhaustive field and 
laboratory tests, and responsible for the 
new, low price. 

The “bolt-on” designed the DeLuxe 
line has been incorporated 


permit independent replacement either 
pipe coupler the event damage. 


Pipe and coupler are connected in- 
serting the pipe the coupler and making 
half turn. tools, hooks clips are 
required. double neophrene gasket ex- 
pands under the slightest water pressure 
provide seal that flexible enough 


follow land contours without leaking. 


New Portable Electric Pump 


Spring and early summer rains are 
scheduled provide crops with much- 
needed moisture this year, but too much 
rain can problem collecting cel- 
lars, outbuilding floors, annoying yard 
puddles saturating the soil around 
septic tanks and drain fields. help solve 


this problem, Minneapolis pump manu- 


facturer marketing portable pump 
weighing only pounds, complete with 
motor, hinged carrying handle and vac- 
uum switch that permits untended opera- 
tion. Vacuum switch guards against burned 
out pump impeller automatically stop- 
ping the motor when the liquid supply runs 
dry. Capacity five gallons per 
minute with pressures pounds, 
and handles clean dirty water with 
minimum clogging. Lifting water 
feet unprimed feet primed, the 
pump has outside threaded ports for stand- 


ard female garden house couplings. The 
pump features hollow shaft that slips 


directly the motor shaft, eliminating 


the need for base plate special coupler. 
Motor 110-volt, heavy duty 
capacitor type with manual reset overload 
protector and five-foot cord. For addi- 
tional details, write Hypro Engineering, 
Inc., Dept. KP, 700 39th Ave. N.E., Minne- 
apolis 21, Minnesota. 


Have You Secured 
New Member? 


Dr. Patrick, president, recently mailed 
letter all members the Society asking 
their cooperation concerted effort 
increase the membership. reported 
previous issues hoped increase the 
membership allow for expansion So- 
ciety services. Your cooperation secur- 


ing additional memberships will appre- 
ciated. 


Watershed Interest 
Somerville, Tenn. 
March 24, 1955 
Dear Sirs: 
enclosing membership application 


for Homer Smith, president our Tri- 
County District local watershed group. 
The watershed treasurer paying for 
this membership and the will 
routed all watershed officers three dis- 
tricts then watershed membership. Out- 
standing articles from the are 


used for reports monthly meetings 
the officers. It is hoped that other water- 


sheds will likewise. 
Owen 


Please send five six applica- 
tion blanks. 


“Never forget this, there will always 
more people, but there will never 


more land.” 
—Henry Miller 


The that clothes 
the land 


Strip crop planting. Grassland farming. Contour cultivation. 


Terracing. Crop rotation. 
These and many other conservation safeguards today are 
our farm lands with soil-saving legumes and 


planned water protection against the ravages wind, 
water blistering drought. Yes, against erosion 


which, tragically, has already bled the vital topsoil from 


terrifyingly vast area our once usable resources. 

Planned conservation not only protects and improves the 
land. also helps restore land once thought unusable 
that can again sown with crops made lush for grazing. 


Ferguson and its Dealers stand ready always help you 


save the face the land. First, participation community 


programs stressing the need for soil conservation. Second, 


implement those programs. 


GAY 


“Down the River” has done job—to the tune half 
million copies with several million readers—thanks the ef- 
forts many Chapters the Society, hundreds Soil Conser- 
vation Districts and dozens individual Society members. 

With its more conservative treatment the subject, 
the River” will continue appeal many groups people. 
Don’t sell short! 


With its picture book format, The Story LAND has 
universal appeal, and will read and enjoyed mil- 
lions rural and urban people, young and old, each 
member the Society makes its distribution his per- 
sonal project. Schools are tremendous outlet fac- 
tory and office workers another trade associations, 
civic clubs and other organizations men and women 
still another the list possible avenues distri- 
bution almost endless contact your Chapter 
officers TODAY, and tell them you want have part 
placing millions copies The Story LAND 
American schools and homes. 


Manufactured 
AUSTIN-WESTERN COMPANY 
Subsidiary Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton Corporation 


AURORA, U.S.A. 
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